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Conference of American 
Architects. 


RCHITECTS in 
America are moving 
anxiously. We have 
just now received the 
printed report of the 
“Proceedings of the 
Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American 
Institute of Archi- 
tects,” held in Boston 
at the close of last 
year, and may use- 
fully give some extracts 
and particulars. Mr. 
Richard Upjohn, the 
President of the 
American Institute of 
Architects, opened 
the meeting. In the 
course of his address, 
he said :— 





“The increasing appreciation of the subject 
of architecture by the community at large, 
though gradual, affords cheering indications that 
our labours are beginning to impress and edu- 
cate the minds of our people. In this connexion 
it may be well for us to consider with what aids 
and among what influences and associations we 
are working in our endeavours to perfect and 
embody our art. In the first place, as regards 
ourselves, we are differently situated from those 
of our profession who labour in countries 
abounding with ancient examples. Such wit- 
ness of evidence and power as it spread over the 
Old World, it is not ours to enjoy. It is true, 
many of us have had our experience of archi- 
tecture enlarged and improved by a twelve 
months’ tour, more or less, through Europe and 
other countries. But, after all, this is a poor 
repast when compared with the continued feast 
of those who dwell among the works of past 
ages, and are awakened to note the wonderful 
creations surrounding them. The innumerable 
precedents which older examples present are 
invaluable to those who are anxious to learn. 
Then, again, the people of those countries, whose 
civilisation and culture so long ante-dates what 
is to be found amongst us, are more or less alive 
to the beauty of the works of their ancestors, 
and they are ready to accept the labours of 
those whose vocation it is to restore and recreate 
the works of old. 

We have not these advantages, our situation 
is different; our country is in its youth, our 
fathers, for generations back, were not reared 
on the soil which the present generation call, by 
right of birth, their own. No great monuments 
of finished art and laborious devotion, such as 
grace the Old World, have been for ages im- 
pressing their lessons on the minds and hearts 
of the children of this new land of ours. We 
and our children have grown and matured 
without such influence and education. But it is 
our mission, as a profession, to worthily supply 
in this new field these educators, so that at 
least we be not less faithful to the men of the 
future than, in other lands, the men of the past 
have been to those of the present. We are 
engaged in this very work now, when we 
produce, with fitting accompaniments and 
originality, what has been taught us by 
those of old time. Following in the well- 
chosen steps of those who have preceded us 
asking for the old paths, yet ourselves leading 
in the direction of an intelligent and timely pro- 
gress, we shall have followers who will appre- 
ciate our aims, and labour with and after us in 
establishing truthful works. And, indeed, we 


are not without encouragement from the great 
mass of intelligent people among whom we 
The increased facilities of communica- 


labour. 





tion with Europe, which are yearly drawing 
great numbers of our people into contact with 
the very examples which we would wish them to 
study, have been the means of leading them to 
accept and appreciate the well-directed efforts 
of the profession. Men who have once seen and 
tasted of the beautiful, will not be long satisfied 
with what is inferior, especially if they have the 
means to provide for themselves what they have 
learned to admire and wish for. In the single 
instance of decoration, witness what an en- 
couraging advance has been made during the 
past ten or twenty years. And generally it 
might be said that the revival of architecture, in 
all departments, which is to be found in France 
and England, is being felt to a large extent, as a 
salutary influence andimpetus amongst us. The 
art of photography, which has reached so high a 
standard, has contributed much toward the 
spread of enlightened views and appreciation of 
architecture. Another encouraging feature of 
the times is to be noticed in the increased facili- 
ties of transportation, which have brought within 
the reach of almost every market the large 
varieties of stone and other building materials, 
in which our country so abounds. Owing to 
these facilities, we have been able to utilise, and 
that sometimes in combination, stones and mar- 
bles of various formations and colour; therein, 
certainly, the architect finds a wide and interest- 
ing field for the exercise of his best taste and 
skill.” 


Amongst the various reports brought up came 
one on Education. The committee said :— 


“The problem of architectural education, 
then, as a practical problem, is simply this: 
How can a young man, in addition to the 
general culture to which he may aspire, 
attain such training in the elements of this 
professional knowledge as will entitle him to a 
cordial reception as a paid draughtsman in an 
architect’s office ? 

The practical answer to these questions is 
twofold. There are two courses that a young 
man may pursue to this end. He may enter an 
office as a pupil, or he may enter a school of art 
or science as an architectural student. The 
office-training has the advantage in point of 
pertinence, it being an exact training for office- 
work; but it is almost necessarily deficient in 
breadth and system. A young man trained in 
this way is taught the use of his instruments, 
and soon acquires the handiness needful for the 
kind of work he is set to do; but he has no oppor- 
tunity to learn to draw except with his T-square, 
and for the history and principles of his own art 
or of art in general, he must depend upon his 
own enterprise and such resources as he can, 
out of hours, command. An intelligent fellow 
may, in this way, learn a good deal, but it cannot 
be said that heis taught much. It has been pro- 
posed, and has of late been urged in England,— 
where the problem of professional education is 
receiving much attention—that the numerous 
educational appliances already existing, in the 
shape of isolated courses of history, construction, 
crayon drawing, water-colours, &c., should be 
made use of to supply the deficiency of training, 
and that if students and draughtsmen will not 
attend the evening courses, which it appears 
they do not, time should be allowed for the 
articled pupils, at least, to profit by these oppor- 
tunities in the day-time. But it would seem 
hardly to require argument or the test of ex- 
periment to show that this demand is unreason- 
able, and impossible to be met. On whatever 
terms a pupil may be received in an office, he 
cannot, in the conduct of office work, be distin- 
guished from the draughtsmen and assistants. 
The work given to him is as necessary to be 
done as that given to them, and he, no more than 
they, can be sent off in the middle of the day to 
improve his mind.” 

It was pointed out that courses of architec- 
tural instruction had been established in various 
educational Institutes. The report from Chicago 
showed that there are about sixty architects 
practising in that city with little or no uniformity 
as to general rules and regulations ; further, that 
they greatly needed a library for general refer- 
ence, all the private libraries with but one or 
two exceptions having been destroyed by the 
fire. 

The report of the Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence (Mr. H. A. Sims) showed that 
with a view to establish friendly relations with 





foreign art societies, he had been in correspond- 


ence with the Institute of Portuguese Architects ; 
the Architectural Institute of Scotland; the 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland; the 
Architects’ Union of Berlin; the Architectural 
Union of Hamburg; the Austrian Engineers’ 
and Architects’ Union of Vienna; the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg; the Archeological 
Society of Athens, through Mr. Robert P. Keep, 
U.S. Consul; the Architects’ and Engineers’ 
Union of Hanover; the Architects’ and En- 
gineers’ Union of Breslau; the Central Society 
of Architects of Paris; and the Society of 
Architects of the Department of the North, at 
Lille; an interesting list. 

The Committee on Professional Practice, in 
their report, after commenting on the childish 
and barbarous spirit of professional rivalry, at 
once suicidal and fratricidal, that damages the 
profession, proceeded :— 


“Tf it is true that it is rather through igno- 
rance and want of thought than from any 
malicious purpose that the public deal so hardly 
with the profession, it is even more the case that 
it is thoughtlessness and ignorance of the real 
and permanent good in the profession itself 
rather than malice that has prevented, and still 
prevents, a hearty and even generous co-opera- 
tion in the endeavour after a more wholesome 
professional life. It is owing to the absence of 
well-understood and intelligently accepted prin- 
ciples of conduct, and of clearly-defined maxims, 
that the false lights of momentary interest lead 
menastray. Now, inourown professional relations 
nothing is defined or clearly understood, and an 
intercourse with each other is too often that of 
well-meaning blunders, inflicting the greatest 
injuries and committing the most unpardonable 
breaches of manners and morals in utter inno- 
cence and ignorance. Hence jealousies, slights, 
heart-burnings, backbitings, and all manner of 
uncharitableness. It is just so in business: 
amateurs in stock-jobbing do things, in a conceit 
of shrewdness or smartness, and under a general 
notion that all is fair in war. They are the more 
to blame, for the difference between honest con- 
duct and swindling. The rules of behaviour in 
these particulars, however ignorant of them we 
have grown up, were, in fact, settled long ago. 
But with us it is not so; the profession is, in a 
sense, a new one. Its relations are exceedingly 
complicated and difficult. The distinction be- 
tween the proprieties and the improprieties 
is by no means an innate idea; and so 
it happens that, confident in our integrity, 
but quite ignorant of any general principles 
of conduct and of scruples, we do things 
for which the terms unprincipled and unscru- 
pulous are a feeble characteristic. These things 
are not confined to the young or to the viciously- 
inclined. We all, trusting in the absence of any 
well-established principles of professional con- 
duct, to the rectitude of our purposes, stumble 
blindly at times into regretted ways. It is by 
bringing light into such obscurity that profes- 
sional associations like this find their best work. 
It is thus that in the medical and legal pro- 
fessions well-understood codes of behaviour have 
been established, that, like the code of manners 
which regulates the intercourse of daily life, 
lifts them out of the mere brute struggle for 
existence into life of intelligent and fraternal 
co-operation. We are still very much in the 
barbarous ages. But something may easily be 
done by a comparison of opinions upon some 
prominent points to settle the right rule of con- 
duct. It is the uncertainty of the moral law 
that provokes these sharp criminations, and the 
very existence of such a code, even if it were 
difficult and uncertain in its applications, would 
at least tend to foster the spirit of scrupulous- 
ness, that sense of the difficulty of the situation 
and of the need of care and circumspection, 
which is the essence of practical morality, the 
chief safeguard of conduct.” 


The question whether an architect should give 
“supervision” or “superintendence” to his 
building, led to an interesting discussion. It was 
generally agreed that the architect should retain 
the chief control, but this, as it seems to us, was 
not the real point of the inquiry, which, in 
reality, opens a question that may be very use- 
fully discussed further. 

A paper on Terra Cotta was read by Mr. 
Sturgis ; and Mr. Wight made a valuable state- 





ment as to the effects of the fire at Chicago. A 
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dinner closed the proceedings at the end of the 
second day, when several addresses were delivered 
of more than average interest. A few sentences 
from one of them must close our notice. ‘We 
know,” said the President of Harvard College, 
“that beauty and enthusiasm for beauty are not 
dead but sleeping, and we live in the hope that 
if we succeed in holding fast our political and 
social freedom, fair fruits will yet grow from the 
rich soil of our material prosperity. Indeed, we 
see signs of this fairer growth. Our very insti- 
tutions of finance, transportation, and trade, are 
becoming magnificent as they get substantial. 
The most elaborate rooms of Medieval finish 
which I know in these parts are oecupied by a 
bank in Court-street. Our railroad companies 
are beginning to realise that brick and wooden 
sheds do not offer all the accommodation which 
the public may profitably get. Our successful 
insurance companies are building palaces. These 
better buildings, though they are for business 
purposes, will bring us Americans one step nearer 
palaces for painting, sculpture, music, educa- 
tion, and religion ; yes, and palaces, too, for that 
noble and refined family life which is the most 
characteristic product of Christian civilisation. 
Architects must watch with pleasurable an- 
ticipation the distinct strengthening in this 
country of the tendency to accumulate money in 
families. After all, there is no patronage for an 
artist like that of the single patron who has 
only himself to please, and is thoroughly master 
of his own resources. Hitherto our form of 
government and social mobility have not seemed 
favourable to the transmission of great properties 
from one generation to another ; bat we already 
see that education and culture have become here- 
ditary, and soon wealth will be. The catalogues 
of Harvard, Yale, and the other older colleges, 
prove the transmission of culture. There are 
already families which have had four, five, and 
even six consecutive generations at Harvard 
College. New methods of securing property to 
descendants, particularly to women, are con- 
stantly invented, and some of these methods will 
succeed. Let us all look forward to that cheerful 
day when competitions and building committees 
shall be no more ; when the individual owner, of 
representative of owners, shall engage the first 
leisure of his architect by a handsome prelimi- 
nary fee, and pay his architect’s bill for profes- 
sional services when the work is finished, in the 
same spirit in which he pays the bill of his legal 
counsel, and when the architect’s bill shall be 
based on the equitable value of services rendered, 
and shall be limited only by his desire to keep 
the ‘business of actual clients and get that of 
other sensible persons.” 

The whole of the proceedings serve to show 
that the questions under discussion by our pro- 
fessional brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic are very like those which oceupy our- 
selves, and that the inquirers are characterised 
by high feeling and wide intelligence. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1872. 


THE International Exhibition of 1872 may be 
said to have opened on the 27th ultimo; not 
with a flourish of trumpets, but with what was 
simply the largest, and in some respects the 
most brilliant, evening party of the season. The 
name of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, as 
locum tenens for his brother, the President, was 
on the invitation cards ; and his Royal Highness, 
with his sister, the Princess Louise, if they can- 
not.be said to have done, at all events received, 
the honours of the evening. On no previous 
occasion, in all probability, has the mere mass of 
visitors formed a spectacle so imposing in itself. 
Toilettes of all kinds, light, music, motion, and a 
crush, made up an evening that must rank as a 
success. Complaints have been made by some 
of our contemporaries of want of organisation, — 
that is to say, people were free to come and go, 
as at any private party, undirected by the police. 
It would be well for us to fall more readily into 


the self-organising habits of our continental 
neighbours, on occasions of this kind. We can- 
not sympathise with the demand for more of the 
“move on” style of arrangement. Only, as, 
unfortunately, all the visitors are not provided 
with carriages of their own, we must plead for 
more ship-shape cloak-room accommodation on 
other similar occasions for those who require it. 

Of the Exhibition proper it is hardly fair to 
give details, in the present state of imper- 
fect arrangement. A good deal, however, is 
already in place. The gallery which will pro- 
bably be regarded by most visitors as the scene 
of the chief attraction,—that which contained 
the pottery last year,—is now in course of rapid 
adornment by cases of jewelry. Some of them 
contain objects of great beauty, value, and 
interest. British manufacture bears the palm, 
as far as we have at present seen. The costly 
parures of certain London jewellers are not 
more remarkable than are some of the speci- 
mens of the artificial jewelry of Birmingham. 
One case contained a number of shell camei, 
which purported to be English, but which we 
should have thought to be Roman. Some of the 
peasant jewelry of Continental countries is also 
extremely interesting. 

The lower gallery, on the west side of the 
gardens, is filled, as it was last year, with 
machinery, to be exhibited in motion. It seems 
to be ina much more forward state, and also, 
it struck us, more numerous in specimens, than 
in 1871. .The upper gallery on the east is de- 
voted to foreign pictures, and that on the west 
to British pictures. To the subject of these 
we shall, of course, return. The galleries are 
much less crowded with sculpture and other 
objects than last year. On the other hand, 
there is less to distract the attention from 





the pictures themselves. Above all things, it is 
| to be remembered that these objects can here 
| be seen. The walls are fairly covered in each 
| gallery, and not overcrowded. 

English sculpture is arranged in the semi- 
circular arcade on the ground floor, together 
with water-colour drawings, engravings, and 
photographs of all kinds. On the upper floor, 
cotton fabrics are arranged in frames and cases. 
Passing through the galleries to the south of the 
garden, we come to a room devoted to South 
Kensington terra-cotta. There is a division 
allotted to scientific instruments, a number of 
machines for printing and similar processes are 





in course of erection, and the Birmingham manu- 
facturers present a shop of working jewellers, 
busily engaged in their craft. The galleries 
devoted to paper, papeterie, and all the wares of 
the stationer, are very elegantly filled, from the 
2}-mile roll of paper manufactured for the 
L'imes newspaper down to the minute require- 
ments of the desk. Connected with the paper 
department is a novel and very instructive 
collection. It purports to contain all the news- 
papers of the world, or at least so many 
as very fairly to represent that extraordinary 
kind of literature. Permanent photographic 
processes are at work near the door. 

Last year we devoted a special article to the 
architectural contributions to the International 
Exhibition, regretting at the same time that 
there was not more of novelty among the designs, 
and that foreign architectural ability was so 
meagrely represented. This year there is not 
enough, either in quality or quantity, to warrant 
any such special mention, and we must be con- 
tent to give a passing notice to the architectural 
work, along with other branches of design which 
are more or less represented in various parts of 
tl» buildings. Such architectural designs as 
t' te are to be seen are, at all events, more 
within public reach than last year, when they 
were elevated to the Albert Hall Gallery. The 
present position for architecture is on the ground- 
floor of the east quadrant. Here are hungabout 
eighty drawings, a good many of which, however, 
represent buildings some time since completed, 
and some of which have passed the ordeal of so 
many Exhibitions that they may fairly be con- 
sidered exempt from further criticism. Among 
those sufficiently new or original to invite special 
mention, one of the first we notice is a pen- 
etching of the new premises for Messrs. Sotheran, 
in Piccadilly, now erecting from the designs of 
Messrs. George & Vaughan; a building of which 
we may take an opportunity of saying something 
more-in detail. The etching scarcely represents 
the effect of the design. Two or three designs 
for schools for various school boards, by Mr. 
Charles Henman (Alexander & Henman), are all 
more or less good, in a quiet, unpretending way, 
and veryagreeably drawn and coloured ; No.3,672, 








for the Stockport School Board, is the best, and 
indicates some originality in grouping and (ap. 
parently) in planning ; but the plan is not given. 
“Interior Decoration of a Ball-room” (3,613), 
by Mr. T. Cox, is satisfactory, as showing a har. 
monious arrangement of quiet colour, chiefly 
secondary and tertiary, with no great originality 
of detail. It is a relief to find a Renaissance 
colour-design without the odious pinks and 
yellows commonly supposed to be proper to the 
style by modern decorators. M. Schoy, of 
Brussels, deserves mention, as the one foreign 
contributor. He sendsa finely-executed drawing 
of a very questionable design, entitled, “An 
Architectural Composition.” Mr. Young’s “ Gar. 
den and Entrance Fronts of a Country House” 
(3,688) is very pretty, in half-timber construc. 
tion, with, perhaps, just a little too much deter- 
mination to be “ picturesque.” The same gentle. 
man exhibits “designs and executed examples of 
modern domestic architecture,” possessing the 
same kind of merit. We rather think this 
frame of drawings has been exhibited be. 
fore. Mr. Edis’s “New Houses in Queens- 
borough-terrace, Bayswater” (3,632) show that 
the author is not wedded to one style; it isa 
very agreeable design for street architecture of 
an unpretentious description; and Mr. Sorby’s 
“Pair of Villas at Peterborough,’ show both 
solid picturesque treatment and plenty of work 
for the money. Messrs. Perry & Hanson’s 
“ Altar to be erected in the Church of the 
Augustines, Bruges” (3,648), is a good Classic 
design of the kind, shown in a neatly-executed 
line drawing. Mr. Truefitt’s “ Additions to 
Aboyne Castle” (3,650), is an interesting spe- 
cimen of architectural self-restraint in dealing 
with a severely plain building; the only archi- 
tectural expression in the new portion resulting 
from a slight grouping of the windows, in 
massive and perfectly plain walls. The ‘‘ Devon- 
port Mission Chapel” of Mr. Glover (3,678), is 
a good specimen of picturesque treatment of a 
single apartment under one roof. Other exhi- 
bitors are Messrs. Teulon, Waterhouse, Seddon, 
T. R. Smith, and others, whose names are more 
or less known ; but with the exception of those 
already mentioned, the drawings are mostly 
either what are well known, or do not contain 
sufficient novelty of treatment to call for remark 
here. 

From modern architectural design to repro- 
ductions of ancient ones is an easy transition, 
and the Room XVII. (in the east gallery), 
mainly occupied by this class of objects, con- 
tains specimens of considerable interest, in- 
cluding casts or copies of a good deal of Indian 
work; chiefly from remains at Futtipur, Sikri, 
near Agra, moulded last year by Corporal Jack- 
son and native moulders, under the direction of 
Lieut. Cole, R.E. The largest and most interest- 
ing of these is the “ Porch of Sheik Salem Chisti’s 
Tomb” (3,901), a specimen of Mogul archi- 
tecture of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. The treatment of the large brackets 
supporting the canopy, in serpentine curves, with 
the bends filled with pierced tracery, is most 
remarkable, and certainly picturesque, though 
far more wooden than marble in character ; and 
the gentlemen of the Kensington Science and 
Art Department, who exhibit and notify this as 
a “pure specimen of architectural truthfulness, 
have possibly something to learn on that head 
yet. The four pillars (8,903) are characteristic 
specimens of the same school; these are, of 
course, covered with surface carving, in one case 
the diaper on the column being formed by a 
collocation ‘of bud-like knobs (something like 
the “Early English” ballflower) entirely cover- 
ing the surface. More interesting, and beautiful 
in their way, are the pillars and other details 
from the Sultana’s apartments (same school and 
date), said to have been carried out by Akbar 
for one of his wives who was of Turkish 
extraction, and whom he wished to please with 
something in the style she was accustomed to 
see. The delicacy and variety of surface 
diaper on this work is most remarkable. A 
“ Portion of Carved Band of the Kubt ; Pathan 





Art, probably end of twelfth century” (8,912), 
is a very fine specimen of free scroll-work 
and leafage design in stone; the surface 
nearly flat, and the interspaces between the 
ornament sunk about an inch or more, very 
much after the manner of decoration which an 
English architect (Mr. Colling) has largely 
affected. There is nothing new under the sun; 
but this peculiar bold treatment is what one 
would expect to find under a northern rather 
than a southern sun. Adam Kraft’s bas-relief of 





“Christ bearing the Cross,” from the church of 
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St. Sebaldus at. Nuremberg, is shown in a cast 
(3,950) from the original; a design full of 
intense expression, and noteworthy for the effec- 
tive yet not over-elaborate treatment of the 
drapery. In this room are sundry electrotype 
imitations of English goldsmiths’ ornamental 
work of the seventeenth century,—not remark- 
able, certainly, for purity of style or effective 
treatment. Somehow gold seems to betray its 
votaries, in art as well as other things, into a 
taste for the showy and meretricious. A Russian 
gold goblet (seventeenth century) in one of the 
cases shows far more artistic and refined treat- 
ment, the ornament, partly figures, being a low 
and delicate repoussé much more fitting to the 
material than the lumpy scrolls of the English 
work, which seems chiefly adapted to impress 
one with an idea of its market value as. bullion. 
A fac-simile of a. very little bit of Irish illumi- 
nated border in this room (3,967), dated to the 
sixth century, is: worth a note for its peculiarity 
and alleged antiquity; the ornament being 
formed by three sets of narrow bands of deep 
orange, light orange, and green, respectively, 
very cunningly intertwined. This room contains 
sundry other reproductions of Indian details, 
copies of ancient European work of different 
kinds, &c., a cast of the Roslyn ‘’Prentice’s 
Column’’ among others. Fac-similes are shown, 
by Messrs. Salviati, of the S. Vitale mosaics 
from Ravenna,—very quiet, and almost grey in 
prevailing colour of drapery, against a gold 
ground, and with that pronounced and formal 
stiffness of style and attitude which some of our 
friends wish to see adopted as. the model for 
whatever further mosaics may be introduced 
into St. Paul’s Cathedral. Copies of the Fair- 
ford windows. appear; but these have been well 
seen before. 

In the North-east Staircase (according to our 
recollection, though it is printed North-west in 
the Catalogue) we may notice, in passing, the 
only bit of stained glass design to be seen (up to 
date of writing these remarks) showing any- 
thing of originality or specialty of treatment 
calling forremark. This is a small “ domestic ” 
window, by Messrs. Gibbs & Moore (1,036), con- 
sisting of a centre circle, with a small heraldic 
design, the rest made up of small panels, 
with flowers and a little conventional leafage in 
the upper and lower portions. The treatment is 
emphatically that proper to stained glass, and 
the colouring rich and harmonious, A small 
Renaissance window, of the same size, and by 
the same artists, has a very nieely conceived 
centre figure; the rest is a somewhat common. 
place pattern of serolls and shells, the colouring 
of which leads us again to ask why the word 
“ Renaissance” should be of itself enough to 
frighten away all pure colour from a window, 
and reduce it to dirty drabs and browns; and 
why pure colour cannot be applied to a design 
*‘Classic”’ in its general outlines, as well as to 
anything else? Will no artist in stained glass 
make the experiment ? The rest of the stained 
windows have mostly nothing to distinguish 
them from a hundred others of the ordinary 
type; unless we except one on the North-west 
Staircase, part of a window for St. Paul’s, Dock. 
street, in which there is-some novelty in the lines 
of the design in the upper and lower portion, 
and novelty certainly in the centre design (Christ 
rebuking the storm), where there is stained 
glass water undulating in conventional waves, 
and curling in conventional spray round the 
rudder. It is high time a prize were offered for 
the best treatise on the “ True Limits and Capa- 
bilities of Stained Glass. Design,” and the result 
circulated among the “ artists.”* We shall find 
somewhat more satisfaction in looking at the 
specimens of furniture design, which are not so 
numerous, nor on the whole so interesting, as 
last year’s, but exhibit a good average of merit 
in design, and much beautiful workmanship. 
This is mostly in Rooms VII. and IX., in the 
west galleries. In a general way, we are glad 
to see less of that ostentation of simplicity, 
shown in excessive squareness and plainness of 
form and outline, which we protested against in 
reviewing the last collection, and which is just 
as much an affectation, in its way, as the weak, 
sprawling curves of the French “ fashionable 
boudoir” style; of which, also, there is less, 
indeed very little, to be seen this year. Ebony 
and inlay predominate considerably, Among the 
best of the ebony cabinets is one designed by 
Mr. Talbert (2,770) in a quasi-Renaissance 
manner, with very little that can be called 





* One or two windows there are. still to be filled, 
ppparentiy, “for better or for worse; we sadly fear the 
r, 


carving, the ornament being mostly very flat or 
incised; the back to the cupboards-is formed’ by 
a naturalistic diaper of dark green leaves on a 
gold ground; the whole effect is. very artistic. 
No. 2,767, exhibited: by Doulton & Co., shows a 
new suggestion in cabinet ornament, the panels 
being filled. with bas-reliefs in. pottery. (figure 
subjects), but the result is hardly satisfactory, 
the material being too incapable of sharp finish 
to be used successfully on such a.small scale. A: 
glazed terra-cotta.mantelpiece (2,785), designed 
by Mr: Gamble for the South Kensington 
Museum, forms another of sundry. indications: 
either that this material cannot be a.medium for 
high-class decoration, or at all events that the 
right treatment of it. has not been hit: upon: 
the smooth, washed-out look of the. glazed 
foliage decoration (of a very commonplace 
character) is anything but pleasant to look upon. 
A “stained and. painted ash cabinet,” by R. 
Chapman (2,780) is a suggestion for specialty of 
treatment which might be very successfully 
applied where economy is an object; the orna- 
ments (including small figure subjects) are 
drawn in dark line upon the slightly-stained 
surface of the wood, the grain showing through 
the whole; the misfortune in this- instance is 
that the ornament is poor in character and the 
figures very bad: the general. shape. and make 
of the article is solid-looking and purpose-like, 
A “Medizval” sideboard, designed by Mr. 
Tarver (2,764), shows the good effect of gilding 
upon plain oak, the ornaments. being mostly 
incised and gilt, a very pleasing and simple 
method of decoration. No. 2,761 is. another 
individuality in cabinet-work, a carved piano, by 
Luis Cavage (Spain). The wood is left 
untouched by varnish or any other compound, 
and every portion of the surface carved in 
elaborate flat enrichment of a semi-Moorish 
character, with great variety of detail; there is 
not the slightest attempt at colour decoration. 
The general effect is very pleasing, and in very 
good taste, but it wants just a little more 
decided motif; a little plain surface, or a few 
inlaid darker bands, would have given a little 
point to the design; it is interesting, however, 
to come across a mode of treatment so entirely 
different from what we are mostly used to in 
modern work. No. 2,760 isa cabinet, with panels 
formed of what are called in the catalogue 
‘stoneware bas-reliefs,”’ but which are not 
bas-reliefs at all, but mere incised designs on 
the stoneware surface, the lines. filled in black. 
The effect is good, and may be taken as 
a suggestion worth notice. An “ ebonised” 
cabinet, with painted panels. (2,781), is fathered 
by the “ Decorative Art Society,” en masse, as it 
would appear from the catalogue,—the panels 
painted with figures, on a gold ground, of a 
hawker and a lady feeding aswan. The figures 
are up to theaverage of this sort of work in 
merit. An inlaid table (2,783), by E. Prignot, 
is. one of the very best things of the kind 
that.we have seen. The design is Renaissance 
in character, but treated with conventionalised 
ornamental details of considerable novelty, as 
well as elegance, and with a very happy and 
effective combination of tints in the various 
woods employed. The designer has contrived 
also to render the supports of the table elegant 
and pleasing in form, without looking weak or 
flimsy, a point in which few furniture artists 
seem to succeed. An inlaid cabinet (2,786), in 
rosewood and lighter woods, near this, is also 
worth attention as a good piece of work of the 
kind. No. 2,777 is a good specimen of modern 
Gothic oak furniture, by J. Pencknett. It is.a 
little too architectural in form and detail, but a 

very good, solid piece of work, the ornament 

chiefly formed by black inlay and panels of rich 

brown tint. There is more refinement in the 
details than we sometimes see in modern work of 

this school. No. 2,772 is a better thing of the 

same class, by S. J. Nicholls: avery good and 

refined piece of work, indeed, especially in the 

clever way in which the ends are treated; the 

design of the upper portion here is particularly 

elegant, more noticeable as this is just the por- 

tion which it is generally most difficult to treat 

satisfactorily in this kind of work. A “fire. 

place, with painted tiles, oak cornice and framing” 

(2,771), is the largest and most important 

piece of work of this kind in the room; 

the base of the composition is formed by marble 

and tiles; over this an oak carved Gothic frame- 

work and a large painted cove cornice, crowned 

with a neavy oak moulding which works in to 

the framework of the ceiling; the joists of which 

are shown. The tiles are too heterogeneous, being 


disconnected haphazard way which some. of our 
modern designers are too fond of, and which 
indeed ‘is, in fact, an avoidance of “ design ;” the 
carving above is-exceedingly good. The cove is 
painted with a green diaper, and three figure- 
subjects, indicative generally of domestic felicity, 
introduced ‘in medallions on gold ground: there 
are on the framework below also two very 
elegant figures, similarly treated, apparently 
representing “work” and. “play.” The-com- 
bination.of the tiles: and oakwork is pleasant in 
effect; and though we think. much. more might. 
have been made of the tiles:by adifferent method 
of treatment, there is no doubt that on the whole 
this is a fine piece of work, generally creditable 
to the two.gentlemen whose names are appended 
to it, S. J. Nichollsand C. Rossiter. The figures; 
which are of'a much higher class than we ordi. 
navily: find in furniture work, are, we presume, 
Mr. Rossiter’s:contribution to the design. 

We: may have more to say next week as to 
some of. the other specimens of ornamental 
design of different kinds, which are scatteredim 
the usual indiscriminate style up and down the 
building. 








THE ART UNION. 


THE annual meeting of the Art Union was. 
held on Tuesday: last in the Adeiphi Theatre, 
Lord. Houghton in the chair. Among those 
present were Sir Walter Stirling, bart , Sir W. 
Bodkin, Mr. E. Antrobus, Mr. J. Martin, Mr. J. 
B: Butterworth, Mr. Z. Troughton, Mr. W. 
Smith, Mr. R. Wilde, Mr, Francis. Bennoch, Mr. 
Lumb Stocks, R.A.,and Mr. W.-H. Frost, R.A. 

Mr. L. Pocock, hon. sec., read the report, of 
which we print the pith :— 


The Council have the gratification of announcing that 
the sum subscribed for the year now ended amounts: 
to 11,9302. 128: 6d. 

The eight’ plates of coast seenes engraved from. the 
works of Efglish artists in water-colour have proved. 
exceedingly popular. A large proportion. of the impres- 
sions are already in the hands of the members, an 
remainder. will be delivered as soon as possible. The 
success which has attended this issue may induce the 
Council to consider the expediency of making, a somewhat 
similar experiment on a future occasion, : 

Since the last. meeting. the Council have been deprived 
by death of two valuable members, Dr. Mortimer, 
formerly head-master of the City of London school, 
and Professor Westmacott, R.A. The latter, especially, 
has been a frequent attendant at the meetings, and.con- 
stantly rendered valuable assistance by his professional 
knowledge and experience. To fill up one of 
vacancies thus caused, Mr. W. E. Gumbleton has been 
elected. 

The Couneil continue to receive very efficient aid from 
the local secretaries and agents in all parts of the world, 
and on this occasion they would refer more. particularly 
to the services of Mr. Whitcombe, Cheltenham; Mr; 
Baily, Birmingham; Mr. Furst, of Christiania ; Messrs. 
Pepys, Von Beckerath, and Drory, in Prussia; Mr. Walehy, 
in Hobart Town; Messrs, Hutton, Tonkin, and Watts, at 
the Cape; Mr. Glazier, of Hartford, and Mr. Ranlett, at 
San Francisco, in the United States. 

The accounts have been audited by three members. of 
the finance. committee, and by Mr. Atkinson, of the 
_— of England, and Mr. W. Wright, to whom thanks 
are due. 

The following is a brief mg of the receipts and 
expenditure; a detailed account will, as usual, be printed 
in the report. 


Amount of subscriptions...........scccseeres £11,980 12 6 


Allotted for prizes......... £6,410 0 0 
For print-of the year, al- 

manack, report, &ec., 

and reserve:............... 3,051 0 0 








— 9,461 0 10 

Agents’ commission and charges; adver- 
tisements; postage, KO, .........cceeeeee 2,469 11 8 
£11,980 12. 6 


The amount to be expended on: prizes: will be thus 
allotted :— 

22 works at 
20 a 
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To these will be added :— 
1 Marble ‘‘ Wood-nymph.” 
8 Nelson Columns 
2 Cameos. 
30 Townley Vases. 
2 Bronze Medallion Inkatands, 
40 Wood-nymph Statuettes, 
20 Small Tazzas; 
300 Chromos of “‘ Bellagio.” 
60. Chromos of “‘ Kite flying,” 
80 Busts of Princess Louise, 
30. “‘ Etty”’ Silver.Medals. 
These, with the prizes given to unsuccessful members 
of ten years’ standing, will raise the total number of 
prizes to 940. 











painted with all kinds of small snbjects in that 





. For the coming year the Council have prepared a plate, 
admirably engraved by the late: Wm. Holl, from the 











. of engraving , cage that each member might 
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picture, ‘‘ Rebekah at the Well,” by F. Goodall, R.A. 
The picture sets forth the scene at the moment when 
Abraham’s servant, having accosted the damsel, and asked 
for a little water out of her pitcher, she gave him to drink, 
and drew water for his camels also; and as the camels had 
done drinking, the man took a golden earring and two 
bracelets, and put them on her ear and her wrists, and 
‘‘wondering at her, held his peace, to wit whether the 
Lord had made his journey prosperous or not.” 

The artist has with consummate skill rendered in the 
face of Rebekah an expression combined of the wonder 
she feels at the unexpected address of the servant,—joy at 
the prospect of a wedded life, which, by the women of 
Judea especially, was considered as necessary to escape 
contempt, — and a kind of inspired awe at being 
chosen as the one who was destined to be the mother of 
‘thousands of millions,” and in whose seed should ‘all 
the nations of the earth be blessed.’”” The anxious look 
of the servant, also, waiting to see if his suit should 
prosper, is admirably iven. The Council have every 
reason to believe that this plate will be a great success. 

During the twelve months which have elapsed since 
the last annual meeting, there has not occurred, in 
connexion with matters of art, any event which appears 
to call for particular notice in this Report, and it has 
been thought, seeing that a new generation has grown 
up since this association first saw the light, thirty-six 
years ago, that a slight sketch of the origin, progress, and 
present position and prospects of the Society might be 
acceptable, To give a full and exhaustive account of the 
transactions would require much more time than can on 
such an occasion be devoted to it. 

In the year 1837 the Kunst-Vereine of Germany had 
been for some years in operation, and there was an asso- 
ciation of a somewhat similar kind in Scotland, and it 
occurred to a few lovers of art that it would be a public 
benefit to establish an institution of the same kind in 
London. A committee of seventeen was formed, of whom 
four are still members of your Council, and they published 
their first programme in February of the above year. In 
one most important particular, however, their plan 
differed from those which then prevailed, inasmuch as 
while in all existing art-unions the selection of works to 
he given as prizes was made by the governing body, it was 
determined in this case to confide the selection of their 
prizes to the prizeholders themselves, Nor have the 
managers of this Society ever seen any reason to repent 
of this arrangement, 

The amount of subscription in the first year of the 
Society only reached the sum of 4891. 6s., with which the 
prizeholders were able to purchase thirteen works, vary- 
ing from 101. to 1001, 

In the second year of its existence, the Society adopted 
the principle of setting apart a certain sum for the purpose 
c ; fase an 
impression of the plate,—feeling that, by combination, a 
work could be produced, and placed in the hands of every 
member, of the market value, at least, ofhis subscription, 
without unduly trenching on the fund for the purchase of 
prizes, and that every subscriber would have a direct and 
certain return for his outlay. 

By the third year the amount of subscriptions 
reached 1,295/. 14s., and relations had been esta- 
blished with thirty-seven gentlemen in the provinces, 
who gave valuable assistance, in making known the objects 
and advantages of the Association. This is a point to 
which much attention has always been paid, and the result 
is, that there is scarcely any part of the world to which 
the publications of the Art-Union have not penetrated, 
through the instrumentality of gentlemen ct devote a 
large amount of time and trouble to the promotion of the 
cause of art. 

In 1841, his Royal Highness the late Duke of Cambridge 
became President of the Society. His Royal Highness 
always took great interest in its proceedings, and gene- 
rally presided at the annual meeting. 

In 1841 a sub-committee was appointed to consider the 
future prospects, and the most elicient mode of working 
the enlarged means of the Association, 

Three proposals in particular emanated from the de- 
liberations of this Committee, which have since held 
prominent places in the Society’s programme. 

It was determined to endeavour to establish the produc- 
tion in England of artistic statuettes in bronze. 

It was proposed to commence a medallic series of the 
history of British art—to produce dies for one medal each 
year; having on the obverse the head of some dis- 
tinguished painter, sculptor, or architect, and on the 
reverse, a subject from one of his works, 

The third result of the sub-committee’s recommendations 
was the offer of a premium of 601. for a series of designs 
in outline, illustrative of some epoch in British history, or 
of the work of some English author, and a further remu- 
neration for the artist’s superintendence, if it should be 
deemed expedient, to engrave the composition selected. 
The object of the committee was to call the attention of 
our artists generally to that purity and correctness of 
drawing, and severe beauty of form, which, apart from 
colour, and all the effects of light and shade, exist in the 
compositions of the fictile vases of the ancients, in the out- 
lines of our own Flaxman, and in the compositions of 
Kiepenhausen, and some later Germans, 

All the preparations for holding the annual meeting in 
1844 were made, the date being fixed, as usual, for the 
last Tuesday in April, when the Committee were 
startled by the receipt of a letter from the Treasury to the 
effect that the proceedings of the Art-Union were illegal, 
and that the continuance of the same would render all 
parties concerned liable to prosecution. The Committee 
thereon immediately suspended all proceedings. A memo- 
rial was addressed to Sir Robert Doel, setting forth the 
amount of benefit already conferred on the artists of the 
country by the Art-Union, and the great loss and disap- 
pointment which would arise from stopping the distribu- 
tion of the large amount of money then actually in hand. 
The Committee had an interview with the Minister's 
Secretary, but were unable to obtain any guarantee to 
allow them to proved with the drawing. 

A meeting of artists was held, numerous petitions were 
presented, and, on the motion of Mr. Wyse, a Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed ‘‘ to consider the 
whole question of art-unions, and what are the most ex- 
pedient and ager means to place them on a safe and 
permanent basis, and to render them most subservient 
to the improvement and diffusion of art through the 
different classes of the community.” 

In the meantime a tempora Bill was prepared by Lord 
Monteagle, and carried t vein § Parliament, to pote A the 
distribution of wr to take place; and the meeting was 
held on the 13th of August. 


The Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was a complete investigation of all the points 
which could be urged for and against art-unions, and the 
conclusions in their favour were thorough and unanswer- 





able. Nevertheless, there was some difficulty in getting 
the Government of the day to use their influence in passing 
the Bill, founded on the Report of the Committee; but 
finally every obstacle was removed, and the Bill, 
legalising art-unions, under certain conditions, received 
the Royal assent on the 13th of August, 1846, and on the 
1st of December of the same year the Association was 
incorporated by Royal charter. 

In the year 1845 the Committee offered a premium of 
500/. for an original picture, illustrative of British history. 
Twenty-eight cartoons were sent in on the Ist of January, 
1846, and the premium was awarded to one, of ‘‘ Queen 
Philippa interceding for the lives of the Burgesses of 
Calais,” afterwards asd to be by Mr. H. C. Selous, who 
had, on a former occasion, received the premium for his 
illustrations of the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” A premium of 
5001. was at the same time offered for a group or 
single figure in marble, to be competed for by models 
in plaster, the size of the intended work. In reply to this 
proposal twenty models were sent in, and exhibited in the 
concert-room of the Princess’s Theatre. The premium 
was awarded to ‘‘ The Dancing Girl Reposing,” found to 
be by Mr. Calder Marshall, now R.A. The figure was 
most successfully executed in marble, and in the year 1863 
it was the chief prize in the distribution, and fell to Mr. 
Kenning, of Brington, Northampton. 

In 1845, almost the first experiment in producing statuettes 
in porcelain wasmade. A reduction of Mr. Gibson’s beau- 
tiful figure of ‘‘ Narcissus ’’ was placed by your committee 
in the hands of Messrs. rAd and Garrett, and a very 
satisfactory result was obtained. This was the beginning 
of that series of twelve statuettes and busts which are 
amongst the most popular of the Society's productions. 
It may be aations’ incidentally that of the Clytie bust 
alone more than 2,400 copies have been distributed. 

In 1845, with a view to affording encouragement to the 
art of gem-engraving, but little practised in this country, 
the Committee offered premiums of 601., 30/., and 15/., for 
the best cameos in profile, by British-born artists, of a 
head of Minerva, in the collection of bronzes in the British 
Museum, 

The first and second premiums were awarded respec- 
tively to Miss Elena Pistrucci and Mr. Henry Weigall. 

A very important feature in the Society’s programme is 
the Reserved Fund,—a fund formed from the reservation 
of 2} per cent. of the amount subscribed each year, as 
required by the charter of incorporation,—from the por- 
tion of the amount set apart for prizes, not expended by 
the ee the profit on the sale of catalogues 
of the exhibition of prizes,—and from the interest of the 
fund itself. The object of this fund is to obtain a gallery, 
and otherwise assist in promoting the objects of the 
association, 

The Council have at different times had before them 
proposals in reference to the erection of a gallery and 
offices, but have not as yet been able to find a site com- 
bining the qualifications which appear to them essential 
for such a purpose. They are still anxiously endeavouring 
to effect the object in view, and, in the mean time, the 
fund is employed in the production of works for distri- 
bution in future years. The interest of the money thus 
borrowed is net § to the fund from the subscriptions of 
the year in which the work so produced is made use of. 
This fund now amounts to 16,114/. 

In the year 1848, the Council were much surprised 
at receiving, from the Lords of the Committee of 
the Privy Council for Trade, an intimation of their 
intention to interfere with the constitution of the 
Society in three several particulars, viz., that the 
works of art to be given as prizes should be selected 

a committee instead of the prize-holders them- 
selves—that the annual issue of a print from some picture 
by an English artist should be discontinued—and that 
10 per cent. should be reserved out of the subscrip- 
tions for the purchase of works, not for distribution, but 
for public exhibition. The Council energetically opposed 
these alterations; and, after much correspondence and 
many interviews, the Board of Trade forbore to urge their 
views ‘‘ against the strongly expressed sentiments of the 
Council,” 

In 1849 the Council offered a premium of 100/. for a 
bas-relief for the purpose of engraving. Twenty-five 
designs were sent in, and the premium was awarded to 
Mr. Hancock for a design of ‘‘ Christ Entering Jeru- 
salem.”’ This, with a companion, ‘Christ led to Cruci- 
fixion,” by the same artist, was engraved, and both prints 
have been, and continue to be, in great demand. z 

In preparing the annual work for presentation to the 
members, it has always been the wish of the Council to 
treat directly with the engraver. Only those, however, 
with whom the duty rests can tell how difficult it is to 
have ready, year after year, a work which shall combine 
the necessary qualifications of artistic excellence and 
interest for the public at large ; being dependent besides 
on the health and strength of the individual engraver. 

A difficulty arose in this direction in the year 1850, 
when it was found that the work intended for distribution 
could not possibly be completed in time, and the Council 
were fortunate in being able to secure a pair of steel-plate 
line-engravings from Mr. Webster's pictures of ‘‘ The 
Smile” and ‘The Frown,” which proved exceedingly 
oes, and in addition to which was given a series of 
etchings illustrating Shakspeare’s ‘‘Seven Ages,’ by 
Daniel Maclise, RA. 

In 1850 the Council offered premiums of 1002. and 501. 
for the first and second-best model in plaster of a single 
figure to be produced in bronze. Forty statuettes were 
submitted, and of these twenty-four were selected, and 
formed a very interesting feature in the first Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. The first premium was allotted to “‘ Satan 
dismayed,” found to be by Mr. Armistead ; and the second 
to ‘Solitude,’ by Mr. J. Lawlor. ‘The first has been 
reproduced in bronze, and the second in parian. 

n 1851 the Council had to lament the loss by death of 
the president, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, who ever 
strove with kind readiness to advance the interests of the 
Society. The Council were glad to have an opportunity 
of showing their appreciation of the services rendered 
by Lord a at a time of much difficulty and 
om, in 1844, by electing his lordship to the vacant 
office. 

In the year 1855 was instituted the custom of presenting 
to members having paid ten consecutive subscriptions 
without gaining any prize, a consolation prize, in the shape 
of one of the parian busts or other works, and _ this 
arrrangement has been found to give the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and has had the effect of retaining many members 
who might have seceded, on account of their want of 
success in the annual distributions. 

In 1860, a premium of 100 guineas was offered for 
a series of designs, in outline, illustrative of Tenny- 
son’s “ Idylls of the King,” and in reply to the invitation 
forty-three sets of drawings were sent in, The premium 
was awarded to a series found to be by Mr. Priolo. They 


were engraved, and formed part of the annual presentation 
to the subscribers of a subsequent year. 

In 1862, the Council commissioned Mr. John Leighton 
to design a large tazza, to be produced in ceramic ware, 
as a crs 4 of the Prince Consort, anxious to con- 
tribute, in however small a degree, to the preservation of 
the memory of one to whom this country is in so many 
ways—especially in the way of encouragement of arts—so 
deeply indebted. Her Majesty was graciously pleased to 
accept one of these tazzas, and desired to have three of 
the same prepared for her, for presentation to special 
persons. 

At the International Exhibition of 1862 the bronze and 
arian works of the Society, arranged on a raised stand, 
ormed one of the most attractive of the ‘‘ trophies” 

placed along the central nave of the building. 

In 1863, a premium of 6001. was offered by the Council 
for a life-sized figure or group in marble, to be competed 
for by finished models in plaster. In reply, fifteen models 
were sent in, and, by permission of the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Art, were exhibited in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, The premium was awarded to a group, 
‘“*The Wood-Nymph,” found to be by Mr. C. B. Birch. 
It was successfully reproduced in marble by the sculptor, 
and will be the first prize in this day’s distribution. 

In 1862, the Council received an invitation to send 
representatives to the Artistic Congress at Antwerp, and 
two of their members attended in that capacity. The 
fétes and meetings occupied nearly a week, and 700 
artists from Germany, France, England, and elsewhere, 
received princely hospitality during the whole time, and 
the whole population participated in offering homage to 
the arts, and in effectually carrying out the promise of the 
oo everywhere displayed, of ‘‘ Welcome to Rubens’ 
an Sas 


In 1865, arrangements were made with Mr. Stocks for 
engraving Mr. Maclise’s noble wall-painting in the Palace 
of Westminster, of “The Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher after the Battle of Waterloo.” This is one of 
the most important engravings ever undertaken. The 
picture contains upwards of eighty heads, besides horses, 
guns, and other warlike implements, and an infinity of 

etail. After more than five years of incessant labour, 
Mr. Stocks has completed his task, and produced a most 
satisfactory plate, and the impressions will be the pre- 
sentation work of a future year. 

By the lamented death of Mr. Maclise—with whom the 
Council had many transactions, and as many opportunities 
of estimating his value, not only as an artist, but as a 
man of the most honourable and large-hearted nature— 
they lost the advantage of his superintending care in 
bringing these works to completion. They feel, however, 
that the result will be, in all respects, most satisfactory. 

In 1866, the Council had to deplore the loss of their 
president, Lord Monteagle, whose genial and efficient 
assistance at the poe meetings they had continued 
opportunities of acknowledging. The office was offered 
to, and accepted by, the Right Hon, Lord Houghton, long 
a member of the Board, who has since generally pre- 
sided, and frequently aided with his advice and experience 
at the meetings. 

In the year 1866, Art-Unions became again the subject 
for Parliamentary inquiry. ; 

It was felt by many persons taking an interest in the 
advancement of art, and by none more strongly than by 
this Council, that, in the act for legalising Art-Unions, the 
conditions on which such an association should be per- 
mitted to be formed were too lax, and that sufficient power 
was not vested in the Board of Trade to prevent the 
fraudulent proceedings of some who sheltered themselves 
under the name of Art-Unions. : 

A committee of the House of Commons was appointed, 
with Lord Robert Montague as chairman, which examined 
ten witnesses, and made a report recommending that the 
administration and enforcement of the Art-Union Laws 
should be placed under the charge of the Science and Art 
Department of the Privy Council, and that a code of 
regulations should be adopted, which were, in nearly 
every particular, identical with the regulations of this 
Society. The Council had every reason to be satisfied 
with the mass of evidence which came out, proving beyond 
controversy the value and importance of their operations ; 
and even those most hostile to us admitted the excellence 
of its management, and called it the model Art-Union. _ 

Unfortunately, in consequence of the pressure of busi- 
ness in the House of Commons, the matter went no 
further than the presentation of the report, and an act 
based on its recommendations is still a desideratum. 

At the International Exhibition in Paris, in 1867, some 
of - Society’s prints and bronze statuettes were exhi- 
bited. 

In the same year the Council offered a premium of 200 

uineas, with 100 added if the result proved very satis- 
factory, for a set of drawings illustrating some poetical or 
historical work of a British author, or events in British 
history. Thirty-five sets of designs were received, and 
the premium was awarded to a series illustrating Canon 
Kingsley’s story of ‘‘Hereward the Wake,” which was 
found to be the production of Mr. H. C. Selous, who had 
on two former occasions carried off premiums offered by 
the Society. The drawings were engraved by Mr. Charles 
Lewis, and formed the presentation work for the year 
1870. : 

At the International Exhibition at South Kensington, 
last year, the marble statue of the “‘ Wood N ymph,” occu- 
pied a conspicuous position. A very effective collection of 
our bronzes was also contributed, together with two 
cameos beautifully cut by Mr. Ronca, of “St. George ’ 
and ‘Ariel.’ These will be given as prizes in to-day’s 
distribution. Ae 

A similar contribution has been made to the exhibition, 
to be opened to-morrow. 5 

Such is a brief recital of the progress of the Art-Union. 
It has had its varied fortunes, but has pursued steadily its 
path of duty under circumstances at times very critical 
and difficult to meet. Its present position proves that it 
has triumphed over all, fi 

If the Association has fostered native talent and assisted 
rising artists,—cultivated and diffused a love and taste for 
art took every class, and raised the standard of 
ornament to be found both in the cottage of the peasant 
and the palace of the affluent,—the Council feel that 
much has been accomplished, and every effort will be 
made year after year to cherish the love of the beautiful, 
and implant a sound judgment in the humblest and in the 
noblest of the empire. fe : 

It must be a work of time and labour to imbue with a 
feeling for art the great bulk of a mercantile community, 
where the return in pounds, shillings, and pence does not 
lie on the surface. In the short spaces of relaxation 
obtainable by those pressing forward in the battle of life, 
there are so many and such exciting objects of pursuit 
that art must be content to take such a position only as its 





unobtrusive and refined nature may be able to gain. It 
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is only by degrees that its votaries can be taught to feel | road; Stevens, J. C. M., Winscott; Taylor, W., Maid- 
the exquisite enjoyment which its full appreciation is | stone; Wilson, W. F. A., Maida-hill. 


capable of conferring. 
Lewis Pocock, 


Epwarp E, ANTROBUS, } Hon, Secs. 


The Chairman, after alluding to the interest- 
ing sketch of the progress of the Society which 
had just been read, paid a tribute to the memory 
of the late Professor Westmacott, who, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, had been so 
vigorous, that his decease had come upon his 
friends with the shock of a surprise. He had 
been identified with the interests of British art; 
and, if he had not been so prolific as some, 
his memory would remain among British artists 
with a fame singularly pure, and as one whose 
works were characterised by extreme grace 
and elegance. Alluding to British art, Lord 
Houghton said he understood that the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy now about to be opened was 
extremely rich in tableaux de genre, and if these 
were not of the highest class of art, they were at 
least the most popular. Alluding to the wonder- 
ful sale of the collection of Mr. Gillott, he said it 
showed how good a thing it was to invest money 
with judgment in pictures. It might, however, 
be well to consider whether these immense prices 
of works of art were really very beneficial. An 
artist whose pictures fetched such large sums 
could not fail to experience a feeling of some 
hardness from learning that others were reaping 
the largest fruits of some of his hardest labour. 
However, there was reason to believe that, not- 
withstanding the large amount of money con- 
centrated on these pictures, there was still 
enough left to go into the pockets of the artists 
of to-day. Inthe encouragement of rising art this 
Society was of great value, and what a prize- 
holder might select with judgment would be not 
only a lasting pleasure to himself, but might 
prove a good investment for his children. He 
would recommend prizeholders to look out for 
young artists, and for such as displayed genius ; 
not to object to buying a picture with an un- 
known name, for there was not one of the 
greatest painters who had not been once un- 
known. He recollected when he had been in 
Parliament that in going round to canvass he 
had always met some good-natured people who 
kindly wished all the candidates to succeed, and 
now he could only follow their example, and 
hope that all present might get prizes, though 

there might be some physical difficulties in the 
way of this. He concluded by moving the adop- 
tion of the report. 

Sir Walter Stirling seconded the resolution, 
and said he thought that the enormous prices 
which had recently been obtained for pictures 
might be in some degree atiributed to the love 
and appreciation of art which had been fostered 
Sir Walter made some 
strong observations condemnatory of the removal 
of Carlton House and Burlington House, and on 
the anticipated pulling down of Temple Bar. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. F. Bennoch moved a vote of thanks to 
Messrs. Lewis Pocock and Edmund E. Antrobus, 
hon. secretaries, remarking that to the ever- 
watchful care of the past and present hon. 
secretaries the great success of the Association 
must be mainly attributed. He said that some 
time since a gentleman surveying a wild portion 
of Australia had met in a house far from any 
large settlement a series of the Art-Union pictures. 

Mr. Butterworth seconded the resolution, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. L. Pocock returned thanks to the meeting, 
and moved a vote of thanks to Mr. B. Webster 
fer his kindness in granting the use of the 
theatre, and to Mr. Kinloch for his assistance. 

Mr. E. Antrobus seconded the resolution, and 
spoke in acknowledgment of the vote of thanks 
to the hon. secretaries. 

The resolution having been passed, Miss 
Ingram and Miss Peregrine proceeded to draw 
the prizes, the principal of which were allotted 
as follows :— 


‘2001.—Hayiock, T., Lower Wandsworth-road. 

1501.—Lutt, Ed., New-cross ; Rhodes, J., Leeds. 

100/.—Morris, C. K., Oakham; Slee, G., Bermondsey ; 
Steuart, W., Hill-street. 

75l.—Ashurst, H. G., Richmond; Milsom, J., Canter- 
bury, New Zealand. 

60/.—Fraser, J., Camden-road ; Hudson, W. G., Plum- 
stead; Newman, R., Hobart Town; Val, S., Coventry. 

50/.—Bisshopp, J., Wimbledon ; Phillips, J., South 
Hackney ; Saunders, J., Kidderminster; Shepard, C. P., 
Boston, United States. ; 

451.—Ferguson, Col. G., Pitfour, N.B.; Crickmay, W., 
Caterham ; Salmon, G. P., Distaff-lane ; Shaw, T., jun., 
Camperdown, Victoria; Warren, —, Northampton ; Wood- 
ward, C. H., Croydon. 

401.—Boswell, C. 8., Redditch; Coleridge, Rev. E., 
Mapledurham; Harper, J., Newcastle-on- ‘yne; King, 
W. M., Q.-M.-G. Off., Pall-mall ; Marsland, N:, Falmouth- 


| 35/.—Bishop, M. J., Paternoster-row; Blackstone, W. 
W., St. Augustine’s-road; Butler, C., 141, Drury-lane; 
Cross, Rev. E. H., Canterbury ; Hannaford, W., St. John’s 
Wood-park ; Nicholson, Master F., Sunderland; Nose- 
worthy, F., Tavistock; Smith, J. F., Camden-road; Stuart, 
J.C., Customs; Sumner, Rev. J. H. R., Ellesborough, 

ring. 

30/.—Else, A. C. Matlock-bridge; Bertemati, Don 
José, Jerez de la Frontera; Ferguson, W., Stock Ex- 
age Fulcher, G. F., Burbage, Marlborough ; Harvey, 
C., Kidderminster; M‘Kenzie, R., Brewery, Soho; Pay- 
ton, J. P., Bedford; Prowse, W., Hornsey; Richardson, 
J., Barcelona; Wade, G., Sheffield. 

25l.—Alleock, D., Waterloo; Browne, R. P., Green- 
wich; Couldery, H., Lewisham ; Guard, C. M., Bermond- 
sey ; Howis, C., Brentford; Hodgson, R. J., Gray’s-inn- 
road; Hutchinson, R. W., Hartlepool; Littlecott, Rev., 
Rushall; Manger, J. W., York, Australia; Sherwin, S., 
Boston, England; Tate, F., Godalming; Ward, A., 
Locumba, Peru. 

201.—Barber, S., Old Ford; Brown, T., 69, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard; F. H., per H. C., Pidgeon ; Garwood, R. B., 
Arundel; Hallifax, Miss, Chadacre Hall; H. E.; Long, 
C. G., Maidstone ; Lumsden, D, Port Elizabeth; Mac- 
leod, G., St. John, New Brunswick; Myhill, H., Saffron 
Walden; Rawle, J. S., Nottingham; Seaton, P., Selby ; 
Webster, Mrs., Hulme, Manchester. 

15/.—Adams, Sam., Ware; Aplin, B. W., Banbury ; 
Bewes, C., Plymouth; Bird, Wlr., Rugby; Braikenridge, 
G. J., Enfield; Copeland, J., Hanley; Dendeum, —, 
Vienna; Ellis, J. S., South Hackney; Flemming, Miss, 
Acacia-road ; Frost, W., Princes-gardens; Greenhalgh, 
E., Bolton; Harley, E., Saffron Walden; Keenan, J., 
Bramley ; Portway, S. G., Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Roberson, 
C., Long-acre; Rogers, J. C., Blackford; Spencer, A. J., 
Harrow-road; Wells, G., 12, North-street, Westminster ; 
Williams, Mrs, C. M., Cardiff; Wright, W., Preston 
Brook, 

10/.—Adams, M., Two Wells; Angus, Dr., Regent’s 
Park; Ashdown, E., Hanover-square ; a EE 
Manchester; Butson, J., Moonta; Dykes, E. O., Leeds; 
Esse, A. F., City-road; Fawcett, N. C., Kapunda; 
Fernandez, Don, Cadiz; Gilbert, T., High Wycombe; 
Herne, H., Birmingham; Hope, J., Clare, South Aus- 
tralia; Hirstfield, J., Bolton ; Jackson, Mrs. H. D., West 
Brompton; Lobley, J., Hanley; M‘Knight, G., Welling- 
ton, Salop ; Mason, H., Maidstone ; Oates, J. H., Leeds ; 
Poole, W. F., Paddington ; Rutt, T. P., Barnsbury ; Vero, 
C., Atherstone ; Watson, W. W., Glasgow. 
Entitled to the marble group ‘‘A Wood Nymph,.”’— 
Hornsby, E., 25, Old Change. 
Bronze Vase.—Alexander, J., Borough; Bolton, J., 
jun., Sussex Hotel; Cairncross, J., Mossel Bay ; Choisy, 
J. J., George-yard; Dally, G., San Francisco; Duns- 
combe, J., Cork; Evesoe, J. G., Stourbridge; Ford, 
W. J., Maida-vale; Frances, Col., Hull; Gernherdt, 
F. E., Mawn City; Grant, Miss, Belfast, Victoria ; 
Harris, G., Covent-garden; Herson, J., Peckham-rye ; 
Jolland, C. J., Newington-butts; Lees, W., Ashton- 
under-Lyne; Lowson, A., Arbroath; Martin, E., Bruton- 
street; Mitchelson, J., Pickering; Moody, J. B., Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia; Ness, J., Helmsley; Nicholson, 
L., Landor-terrace; Paxton, W., Little Gaddesden ; 
Reid, P., Dundee ; Scott, 34, Great Marlborough-street ; 
Shirer, J. F., Cheltenham; Taylor, J., Stalybridge ; 
Turner, J., Pimlico; Wilcox, 8S., Lamb’s Conduit-street ; 
Wood, J. C., Church, Accrington; Wright, W., Preston 
Brook. 
A Bronze Copy of ‘* The Nelson Monument.”’—Coore, H., 
Bedale; Davies, H. P., Seaford; Fotheringham, T., 
Gawler; Jackson, W., Garton; Knowles, H., Salford; 
Parry, Mrs, C. J., Torpoint ; Rawlins, J., Newman-street ; 
Webster, 8S. M., Warrington. ; 
A Cameo ‘‘ St. George.’’—Burton, W., 171, Avenue-park, 
A Cameo ‘ Ariel,’—Chapman, C, W., Victoria-street, 
Hackney. 
A Bronze Inkstand.—Allum, F. E., Craven-street; 
Matthews, F. B., Montreal. 








THE PASSAGE BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 


Captain WILLIAM Dicey, of Walmer, who has 
long given attention to the possibility of lessen- 
ing the inconveziences at present attending the 
transit between the two countries, has devised a 
vessel which he thinks will obviate to a very 
great extent the present inconveniences of the 
sea journey between the English and French 
ports. 

The principal difficulties to surmount are the 
rolling and pitching of the vessel, and the 
deficiency of accommodation en deck for pas- 
sengers, and the object is to surmount these 
difficulties, if possible, consistently with not 
increasing the draught of the vessels, and in not 
rendering them crank or unseaworthy, and also 
in not diminishing the speed at which the 
present vessels travel. 

Captain Dicey says:—It is well known that 
the operation of a supported heavy weight 
parallel to and at a distance from a floating 
body, will have a tendency to steady such fioat- 
ing body, causing it to be less sensible to the 
movements of the waves. This fact has sug- 
gested to me the invention of which I speak. 
Instead, however, of affixing a useless and dead 
weight at a distance from the original vessel, 1 
convert such weight into a hull similar in all 
respects to the hull upon which it is to act, so 
that instead of a vessel consisting of a single 
hull, as now constructed, I have two distinct 
hulls parallel to and at a considerable distance 
from each other. By means of the girder prin- 
ciple, which has been found so efficacious in the 








construction of iron bridges, I connect these two 
hulls together, and thereby produce the result 


that each hull acts upon the other, so that any 
movement which would be caused to one hull by 
the force of the waves is counteracted by the 
opposite hull, and the entire vessel remains 
comparatively unaffected by the motion of the 
waves. The vessel will consist of two hulls 
parallel to each other, each being 400 ft. long, 
20 ft. beam, and 20 ft. depth of hold, secured 
together by means of girders, at a distance of 
35 ft. apart, with the propelling paddles working 
between the two hulls. Each hull will be very 
sharp at each end, and flat in the floor. LEsti- 
mating the draught of water at 6 ft., these 
dimensions will give a clear side out of the water 
between the two vessels of 14 ft., and will admit 
of girders of this depth of a slightly arched 
form being placed between the two hulls—the 
upper part under the deck, the lower part just 
above the water-line. The dimensions will admit 
of a deck 60 ft. wide and 200 ft. in length, and 
this would admit of saloons, cabins, and every 
accommodation and convenience being con- 
structed above the deck for the comfort of 
passengers, without the inconvenience of the 
confined cabins in the vessels as now constructed ; 
in addition, there will be a space round for the 
working of the vessel.” 

Captain Dicey has had long experience in the 
East Indian marine service, and is entitled to 
speak. We commend his design to the attention 
of those who are in a position to aid in testing it. 








PROPOSED NEW SCHOOLS, JOHNSON 
STREET, STEPNEY. 


Tue designs for these schools, submitted in 
competition to the London School-Board, have 
been exhibited at the Guildhall, to such archi- 
tects as happened to hear of the opportunity. 
It occurred too late, however, to enable us now 
to say anything about the drawings. The 
designs are by Mr. Roger Smith; Messrs. 
A. & C. Harston; Mr. H. Saxon Snell (6,5001.) ; 
Messrs. Jarvis & Son (10,200!.) ; and Mr. Basil 
Champneys. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ALrHouGH the periodical press was courteously 
admitted to a quiet view of the 104th Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Arts in time to 
enable us to review it in our present number, it 
was with the express condition that no account 
of the exhibition should be published till after 
the day of the private view, this, Friday, May 
3rd. We are forced, therefore, to postpone 
criticism till next week. We may say, however, 
that it is an interesting collection (consisting of 
1,583 works of art, in the whole), and includes 
a number of pictures of very high merit. 
Mr. Elmore, Mr. EK. M. Ward, Mrs. Ward, 
Mr. Frith, Mr. Millais, Mr. E. Long, Sir J. 
Gilbert, Mr. Richmond, Mr. Wells, Mr. Watts, 
Mr. Mason, Mr. G. Leslie, Mr. F. Leighton, Mr. 
Calderon, Mr. F. Walker, Mr. James Sant, Mr. 
Hook, Mr. Cope, Mr. Mann, Mr. Armitage, Mr. 
G. Smith, Mr. J. F. Lewis, Mr. Poynter, Mr. J. 
P. Knight, and Mr. P. Graham, with some others, 
are all worthily represented,—Sir Edwin Land- 
seer largely. The architectural drawings and 
designs are about 100 in number, and will have 
attention in our next. 








COMPETITIONS. 


St. Helen’s New Town-hall.—A special meeting 
of the St. Helen’s Town Council has been held. The 
Council considered the report of Mr. Waterhouse, 
architect, on the plans for the new town-hall and 
the final selection of a design. Out of the six 
competing architects Mr. Waterhouse chose three, 
who contributed four plans, and he finally recom- 
mended one bearing the motto—Respice Finem. 
The meeting now accepted his judgment by ten 
to nine votes, and on the letters being opened it 
was found that the successful design had come 
from Messrs. Culshaw & Sumner, Liverpool. It 
was decided to ask Mr. Culshaw to meet the 
committee immediately, as alterations will be 
necessary. 

Newington Mission Church.—The committee 
have decided to award the first premium to Mr. 
Cutts ; the second to Mr. John Giles; and the 
third to Messrs. Giles & Gane. 

Gateshead.—The congregation of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Gateshead, finding their 
present place of meeting too small, have resolved 
upon the erection of a new church in Bewick- 








road, and out of three designs for the building 
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sent in in competition by Mr. John Johnstone, 
Mr. Thomas Oliver, and Mr. Lish, of Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, the design by Mr. Lish has. been 
selected ; and it is intended, we understand, to 
proceed with the work at once. 

Newington Parish Chureh.— The premiums 
have been awarded,—to Mr. Fowler, first; Mr. 
Pearson, second; Mr. Blomfield, third. Messrs. 
Brooks, Jarvis, and Bignell also sent designs, 
We shall probably take a look at them. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Canterbury.—The Board’s school is to be 
altered under the direction of their architect, 
Mr. J. G. Hall. Messrs. Gaskin & Godden’s 
tender for the execution of the work has been 
accepted. 

St. Austell—At the meeting of this School 
Board on Saturday, the tender of Mr. J. Body, 
of St. Austell, was accepted for the carpenters’, 
joiners’, smiths’, &c., work, and that of Mr. H. 
Ede for the masons’, bricklayers’, slaters’, &c., 
for the erection of the Mount Charles Schools. 
Mr. S. Trevail, of Carne Par Station, from 
whose designs the schools are to be built, is 
appointed the architect to superintend the exe- 
eution of the work: the cost will be under 21, 
per child. 








LIGHTING THE STAGE. 

‘Tr is interesting,” says the Athenwuin, “ to 
notice, in an architectural contemporary, a state- 
ment that the stage of Mr. Fechter’s theatre in 
New York is to be lighted by means of a lime- 
light fixed in the ceiling of the auditorium, with 
reflectors, so as to illuminate the stage, not in 
that preposterously unnatural manner which 
custom has made less than intolerable, and the 
effect of which is the reverse of truth, but so 
that the features, and consequently the expres- 
sions, the limbs, and therefore the attitudes, of 
the performers, will be displayed as they were 
intended to be displayed, while spectators will 
be allowed to see the stage without the pain of 
facing the glare of the footlights. If any of our 
abler artists would be good enough to exhibit 
two portraits of the same actor, one of him as he 
appears in the conventional stage-light, i. e., with 
his features illuminated from below, and another 
of him as he appears in the light by which human 
features were designed to be seen, that painter 
would serve the cause of true art.” 

It was a wise remark of Sir James Simpson to 
the present writer that he was half inclined to 
think that ‘there is nothing new but what has 
been forgotten.” We have often occasion, in 
cases such as this, to recall the origination, or 
publication, in the Builder of past years, of ideas 
Jong subsequently put forth as something new; 
and so it seems to be in this instance. Twenty-five 
years ago, in our volume for 1847, p. 281, is a letter 
from Mr. J. E. Dove, in which he gives an account 
of this very mode of lighting the stage of the 
Greenock Theatre, invented by him, and executed 
for the manager under his superintendence. In 
this letter the writer says :— 


“*T had often been struek with the classical or pictur- 
esque expression thrown over the features of even a very 
plain and inelegant countenance by the elevation of the 
artificial light, when alone reflected on it from a point 
exclusively above its level. Let any one, for instance 
place a mirror before his own face, and elevate the candle 
pa the amp, as candles are scarce now-a-days], as the 
only light by which it is to be seen, to various levels 
higher or lower, before it; and he will at once perceive 
that as the shadows come to fall exclusively downwards, 
a classical elegance and even beauty of effect will be shed 
over even the most rugged countenance. Of course I do 
not mean that the light be elevated directly above the 
head, but immediately in front of it, at an angle, pro- 
beg Lt of 45 degrees, so that the expression of no feature 

BEONs., ss 5 

On the other hand, while in a theatre, and especially in 
the pit [now orchestra stalls, chiefly], I have frequently 
been annoyed and disgusted with the effect of the un- 
natural glare of light from the footlights, particularly on 
the faces of those on the stage. The false and unnatural 
effect thus produced every one must have remarked. Why, 
the very cavernous interior of the nostril of even the 
most beautiful countenance, which nature discreetly casts 
into shade, is thus explored with unmerciful, trying, and 
by no means beautiful distinctness. But I need not 
further enlarge on those reasons which led me to endea- 
vour to get rid altogether of footlights. . . . . Idid 
realise my idea, and that successfully, and to the satisfac- 
tion both of actors and spectators. . . . . The prin- 
ciple consisted in the entire removal of the footlights, and 
the bold substitution of a central congeries of fights in 
the very body of the house (a small one certainly), and 
almost in the place usually occupied by the chandelier, 
with a reflector sufficiently large and powerful to turnthe 
whole flood of light upon the stage at about an angle of 
45 degrees, A second congeries was found necessary. 
however, at a like elevation, but within the roscenium, 
or above the general range of the-actors’ heads, to aid in 


the proper and uninterrupted display of the scenery on 
the like principle, the complete design for which displa: 
comprehended the systematic use-of scenery so illumi- 





nated also from behind as to give the dioramic effect as 
far as possible,” 

The experiment, it thus seems, was carried out 
to a sutflicient extent to preve not only its 
practicability, but its great superiority to the 
usual method of lighting the stage, and to show 
that nothing else was requisite to the most 
brilliant realisation of this still striking novelty 
in all its details but the well filled treasury of 
a metropolitan theatre. The “sun-light” system 
in halls and churches, we may add, was intro- 
duced in Liverpool shortly after the date of this 
letter, and was obviously based on the idea 
therein described. 





ARCHITECTS TAKING RETAINERS FROM 
THE CLERGY. 


Ar the last sittings of the County Court of 
Durham, a case interesting to architects was 
tried. The plaintiff, Mr. J. C. Ebdy, is an 
architect, of Durham, and the defendant is the 
Rev. F. Thompson, vicar of the ancient church 
of St. Giles, of the same city. 

The plaintiff gave the following particulars :— 
“1866, April 16th to May 9th. Making resto- 
ration survey of St. Giles’s Church, and plans 
and specifications for restoring the same, at a 
cost of 1,2001., at 2} per cent., 301.; paid for 
excavating foundations, 6s. 6d.; total claim, 
301. 68.60.” 

The plaintiff said that, in April, 1866, the 
defendant, with whom he had been long ac- 
quainted, called at his office and instructed him 
to make a report of the condition of St. Giles’s 
Church, and also to show by plans how 1,2001. 
could be best spent in the work. He stated 
that the chancel of the church was not to be 
included in the work, as it belonged to Earl 
Vane. He gave a written retainer, and said he 
(witness) was to look to him for payment. The 
first paragraph in the retainer was, “ Proposed 
that a professional surveyor be employed to 
inspect the building and state its fitness for the 
purpose, and what should be done to make it a 
proper place of worship for the inhabitants of the 
parish, and also how 1,200l. can best be spent 
for the purpose. That Mr. Ebdy be employed 
for this purpose.” Signed by Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Ebdy. He (the witness) remarked at 
the time that he did not consider it necessary 
for the vicar to sign the document, as he would 
take his word. Before he signed the document 
the defendant said he (plaintiff) should have to 
do the work of the rebuilding, and that he would 
have reduced to writing. A few days after the 
vicar showed witness a rough report of a survey 
he had made himself. The defendant did not 
gave him any report of what he thought was 
requisite should be done. He merely made 
some suggestions about the church and the 
bells. He (witness) attended at the church 
three times, and was engaged altogether six 
hours and a half. Defendant was present, and 
witness’s clerk was taking measurements of the 
church. He made the report and the plans, and 
gave them to defendant. The plans show the 
church as it now stands, and what it would be 
like when restored. One plan shows the different 
periods of architecture, another shows the 
building as it now stands, and what it would be 
like when restored. There are also alternative 
plans. The defendant made an objection to some 
of the details of the plans, and they were altered 
at his request. He said he had consulted some 
of his brother archzologists, and they would not 
allow a Norman window in the church to be 
interfered with. This rendered the alteration 
in the plans necessary. The plans were sufficient 
for all practical purposes. Altogether he was 
engaged thirteen and his clerk eleven days in 
the preparation of the plans and the report. 
Witness is a fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and the medium charge for 
remuneration is 3 guineas a day, and the usual 
percentage when the work is finished. Some 
architects charge 5 guineas a day. The charge 
is modified if the work is not completed. If the 
work is tendered for by contractors, the charge 
is 3 per cent. If the work had been carried 
out he should have charged 5 per cent. Had 
not sued before for the bill in the expectation 
that the work would be carried out. Expects it 
will still be carried out. 

By defendant’s counsel (Mr. Skidmore).—Had 
been in practice twelve years. Is not aware 
whether the defendant has the reputation of 
knowing something about architecture except 
reading a paper before the Archeological 
Society. The defendant said that as witness 





was a young architect he would explain to me 
the beautiful proportions of the church; he did 
not point out to me the various styles of archi- 
tecture displayed in the building. Would have 
taken it as an insult had he doneso. Only went 
over the church with defendant out of courtesy. 
Defendant would neveracknowledge the trustees 
to the church, and refused them admittance. 
Defendant said he must have been a fool to give 
witness the document before the Court. Never 
knew that the committee had refused to adopt 
the report. The report was addressed to the 
churchwardens as well as. the incumbent, ac— 
cording to the usual custom, as they generally 
act together. Does not care to prepare plans for 
the chance of getting a job. It is quite 
common for these matters to be taken in hand 
by the clergyman. Professes to bind himself 
by the rales of the Royal Institute of British. 
Architects, and by: the rules of that. body: he is 
entitled to all claimed in this demand. Would 
have been entitled to charge 5 per cent. for the 
job had he prepared the specifications. Would 
not have prepared plans like these for a builder, 
nor would have made the report. For a- builder~ 
he would have prepared specifications and shown 
the elevations. Defendant did not say he had 
presented the report at the meeting of the 
trustees, and they almost threw them at his 
head. Witness did say he would abandon the 
present claim if he could get a guarantee he 
would be employed when the work was carrieé 
out. 

Mr. Thomas Oliver, of Sunderland, said he 
was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. He understood the nature of the 
plaintiff's claim. He should not have charged im 
the way Mr. Ebdy had done, but by time; and his 
bill, according to time scale, would have amounted 
to 401. He did not consider Mr. Ebdy’s work 
came fairly under the scale of 2} per cent., as 
he had neither provided sections nor shown the 
elevations, but these could easily have been pre- 
pared from the plans. 

By defendant’s Counsel.—The value of a re- 
port depends upon its accuracy and its skill. 
Should have expected twenty guineas for such: 
an elaborate report as Mr: Ebdy’s. Probably, if 
Mr. Street had prepared a similar report he 
would have charged 200 guineas. The value of 
such documents altogether depended upon the 
skill and standing of the architect. 

The rev. defendant, upon being called, gave 2 
qualified denial as to retaining the plaintiff on 
his own responsibility. He told him that the 
nave and the tower were to be built by the 
trustees of the church property, and if he chose 
to make a report as to the state of that portion 
of the church which the trustees had to repair, 
it would give the plaintiff a little standing with 
the committee. He made the proposition as an 
act of kindness to a young man commencing 
business, but witness never agreed to pay for 
the report, merely offered his influence to get 
him the work. The document before the Court 
was merely a memorandum to submit to the 
trustees, and he was at a loss how Mr. Ebdy got 
it. At the meeting one of the trustees said he- 
wondered how he, the vicar of the parish, had 
the impudence to produce any plans. Witness: 
read a paper on his church, before the members: 
of the Archeological Society, but was certain he 
did not get any information for that paper from 
Mr. Ebdy’s report. The report was perfectly 
worthless to witness, and he was prevented 
reading it or producing it before the committee. 

Mr. Hodgson C. Fowler, of Durham, architect, 
said he put a very small value on the report and 
plans in question. There was nothing grand 
about them. No sections or elevations or de- 
scription, showing what they were intended for, 
and nothing in the report but what could be 
gathered from any county history. It merely 
contained a few suggestions for a clergyman or 
churchwardens. The whole he should have 
charged for the work would have been five 
guineas. An older man might charge more. 
The ground measurements for the plans could 
have been done in a morning, and all the other 
work in a couple of days. After a plan has 
been adopted, the architect. makes out complete 
specifications, so that the different tradesmen 
can measure off their quantities; and he should 
say the specifications ought to be done in pencil 
by the architect, and the other work done by 
clerks. After the specification had been pre- 
pared, the architect would then be entitled to 
23 per cent. Witness would have supplied plans 
like these free of charge. He had had a great 
deal to do with churches. Young architects 
often prepared plans on the chance of getting 
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work. He had often had letters from clergymen 
inviting him to make plans, on the terms men- 
tioned by the defendant, and there was nothing 
unusual in what the defendant had done. He 
would have been rather glad, under the circum- 
stances, of Mr. Thompson’s offer, especially as 
the work was to be done in his own city. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Granger. Has fre- 
quently done work on the terms mentioned by 
the defendant. Heard Mr. Oliver give his 
evidence, and did not think his estimate of the 
value of the report and plans a monstrous ex- 
aggeration; but Mr. Oliver did not know the 
church, while witness did. The value of areport 
depended on the way a building was dealt with. 
The report was inaccurate and the plans were bad. 
Should not like to allow one of his clerks to do 
all the works in preparing sections and eleva- 
tions. One of the plans could be used; but a 
larger plan would still be required, and if he had 
the restoration of the church to carry out, should 
start the whole thing afresh; in fact, he could 
have got more information in the course of a 
single walk round the church from Mr. Thompson 
himself. 

Other evidence pro and con, but of no im- 
portance, was adduced, and defendant’s counsel 
at great length urged that the resolution above 
referred to was but a private memorandum, and 
had not been given to the plaintiff as a guarantee 
for payment or employment. That there was no 
retainer in point of law, and it had been clearly 
proved that it was not an uncommon thing for 
architects to do work on the terms stated by the 
vicar of St. Giles. 

The judge said there were many facts in 
favour of the plaintiff's demand. The produc- 
tion of the document purporting to be resolu- 
tions that a professional architect should be em- 
ployed, and that such architect should be Mr. 
Ebdy, was in defendant’s handwriting. There 
was also the performance of the work and the 
entries of it at the time in the plaintiff’s books 
of account, which showed that the architect 
expected to be paid by some one for his services. 
If Mr. Ebdy had merely volunteered to make a 
report on speculation of getting the work, he 
thought the plaintiff would not have taken the 
trouble he did, but merely thrown out a few 
suggestions. He thought the natural course, if 
the defendant really wished to get the work for 
the plaintiff, would have been to have used his in- 
fluence with the trustees, and if he had suc- 
ceeded, then to have got full plans, and the 
strong censure shown by the trustees seemed to 
show that the incumbent had, without any 
authority from them, employed an architect to 
make a report on the church; for surely no one 
could be offended because a young architect had 
volunteered to give an opinion. The evidence of 
the defendant was not clear and decisive on the 
point urged on his side, or he should have been 
strongly inclined to have given him a verdict. 
As the plaintiff had proved many facts and cir- 
cumstances in his favour, the balance of evidence 
‘was on his side. He thought, however, the 
charge was capable of modification, and he 
should find for the plaintiff for the sum of 121. 
and full costs. 

The court was crowded with architects and 
surveyors from all parts of the north. 








TRAFFIC IN OXFORD-STREET. 


Mk. GREENWELL, the vestry-clerk of St. Mary- 
lebone, in his evidence given to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Metropolitan Tramways 
now sitting, and who said he represented the 
frontagers of Oxford-street, occupying property 
assessed at 112,000/. per annum, who had 
upwards of six millions sterling invested in their 
‘businesses and premises, and who included many 
high-class tradespeople, who were almost unani- 
mously opposed to the proposal to lay a tram- 
way in that thoroughfare, stated that it had been 
ascertained that a street of less than 48 ft. wide 
between the curbs could not afford space for two 
lines of tramway, and allow carriages to pass or 
to draw up on the sides of the street. There 
were parts of Oxford-street that were 31 ft. 4 in., 
38 ft.,and 42 ft. wide respectively. A double 
line of tramway in Oxford-street would prevent 
tradespeople from having carriages opposite 
their doors, which was a necessity of their 
business. The vehicular traffic of Oxford-street 
was of a peculiar character, both as regarded 
the vehicles in motion and having occasion to 
remain at rest for a time. All sorts of light 
and heavy carriages were combined in the traffic. 
‘On a recent day, for instance, when the state of 





the weather justified the belief that the traffic 
was considerably under the average, the fol- 
lowing vehicles passed Regent-circus, between 
9 a.m, and 6 p.m. :— 
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Or 9,302 vehicles taking both directions. At 
other two points in Oxford-street the numbers 
were respectively 8,687 and 6,508. In some 
parts of the street it was not unusual for from 
ten to twenty carriages to have occasion to stand 
on the sides of the street, at a short distance 
from each other. A double tramway was totally 
incompatible with such a traffic. We are of the 
same opinion. 








SASH FASTENERS. 


Ir a perfect sash-fastener be produced, it will 
not improve the thousands now in use. Here is 
a cheap and simple security for them :—Take a 
brass drop keyhole-escutcheon ; lay it lengthways 
on the meeting rail of the bottom sash, so that 
the drop just touches the end of the lever when 
fastened ; put in the two screws, and the thing is 
done. You just move the drop to let the lever 
pass, and push it back when re-fastened. One 
hand only is required. If the manufacturer 
would introduce a little enlarged catch-plate, 
with the movable stop on, it would be desirable ; 
if with a spring, it would be self-acting. 


H. F. 





SEWAGE FARMS. 


THE statements made by Dr. Letheby, at the 
Slough Inquiry, in objection to’ sewage farms, 
are of such a damaging character, and so opposed 
to the particulars given by other competent 
witnesses, that the advocates of sewage irriga- 
tion should feel it to be their duty to inquire 
farther into them. If what Dr. Letheby said be 
true, much that has been said by others must be 
false, and vice versd. 








THE SHRINE AT ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


THE visitor to St. Alban’s Abbey Church last 
year found on the centre of the floor of the 
Saint’s Chapel, (the extension of the choir 
eastwards), behind the great altar - screen, a 
framing of Purbeck marble and an inscribed 
stone; marking, as he was told, the traditional 
site of the shrine of St. Alban, the proto-martyr 
of Britain ;—the object erewhile of countless pil- 
grimages, and of world-wide reputation. The 
shrine itself had disappeared; but some varved 
Purbeck marble and some mouldings -placed at 
the end of the chapel, were probably pointed out 
as fragments, supposed at one time to have been 
parts of it. Inthe course of the many, con- 
tinued explorations undertaken by Dr. Nicholson, 
the then rector, with the scanty funds at his dis- 
posal, the filled-in arches at the east end of the 
Saint’s Chapel seemed likely to repay his in- 
vestigation. In 1848, the northern of the three 
arches opening into the eastern aisle or ambu- 
latory (now a public passage-way) was opened 
out ; but with no special results, beyond the dis- 
covery of part of a low altar-screen, a painted 
figure of an archbishop, and of some strongly- 
coloured surfaces, sprinkled with detached con- 
ventional flowers. A few years later the centre 
arch was cleared, and yielded nearly a score of 
pieces: and then a temporary halt was made, 
which came in time to be full fifteen years 
long. When Mr. G. G. Scott was called on to 
report (April 5, 1871) as to the works to be 
forthwith undertaken and desirable in the future, 
speaking of the arches at the end of the Saint’s 
Chapel, and its aisles, his report stated that,— 
“These walled-up arehes will probably be found 
to be perfect mines of antiquarian wealth. Some 
portions of them already partially cleared by 
Dr. Nicholson yielded a rich return of architec- 
tural detail, including a considerable part of the 
marble substructure of the shrine of St. Alban,— 
as charming fragments of ancient carving as can 
well be conceived; and we may hope that the 
mine is far from being exhausted.” The re- 
moval of the walling filled in to certain recesses 
in the south aisle, furnished the first additions 
to the store previously accumulated, (seepage 122 
ante). From this were obtained solid masses of 
clunch, cut into groined forms, and panels 
of the same ;—in strictness bits of panels ; for, 
in some, with their longest dimensions under 
12 in., twelve pieces, may now be counted. But 


the arch at the east end of the south aisle, one 
of those mentioned in the report quoted, proved, 
on investigation, by far the richest storehouse ; 
hence came; among other things, the Purbeck 


-| marble, gabled panels of the sides and ends,— 


certainly, on art grounds, the richest find of 
all,— made in the last week in February. 
The south arch of the Saint’s Chapel also 
contained a length of cornice, &c. To sort 
the larger of these resurrected pieces, and 
arrive at the design of each part,—of base- 
ment panels, of traceried arcades, of niche divi- 
sions: to use shellac dissolved in spirits of wine 
to fit together morsels almost comminuted ; to 
trace from the form of these portions the obvious 
general form of the whole shrine ; all these fall 
80 well into the likeness of a natural process, in 
intelligent hands, that it would seem almost 
superfluous even to hint at them; and perhaps 
it is also a work of supererogation to add that, 
with backings of brickwork to give solidity, with 
roofing-slates cemented in Portland cement at 
the backs of broken slabs, with temporary 
wooden struts and similar devices, the shrine is, 
as might have been expected, growing into 
shape; is partially groined over, and steadily 
gathering to itself the stray bits of stone and 
marble, that must have looked vastly like a rub- 
bish-heap to the eye of the uninitiated. 

The very general interest that has been felt 
and will be maintained with reference to this 
matter, will warrant some amount of what 
might otherwise appear rather trivial detail. 
“Of all. the shrines which once adorned our 
island, there remain but the lower basement of 
the one at Westminster and a portion of that at 
Ely ;” says Mr. W. Burges in his paper in the 
“Gleanings from Westminster Abbey,” (second 
edition, 1863, p. 128). 

Two steps, each 4 in. high; a substructure, 
with its plinth 30 in.; open niches, 23 in. to 
springing of arches; arches, with crocketed 
gables over, 35in.; a 7-inch cornice and 4}-inch 
slab on the top of all; give a total height of 9 ft. 
from the floor of the church to the top of the 
masonry of the shrine. Each of the longer 
sides is in four divisions (2 ft. 0} in. centres) ; 
and the shorter sides (which we will call the 
ends) in one, subdivided by mullion and sub- 
arches (1 ft. 6 in. centres). These dimensions 
will show how the size of the substructure comes 
to be a parallelogram about 8 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 3 in., 
and how the projection beyond this of the 
plinth and steps equally on every side calls 
for an occupied floor space of 12 ft. by 6 ft. 
9in. The relative position of the parts has 
been determined by placing the tympanum con- 
taining the martyrdom at the west end. The 
Chronicle, speaking of an earlier shrine, states 
that the then abbot “ set it up in a more exalted 
place, that is to say, above the high altar, in 
front of the celebrant, that as before his face, 
so also in his heart, whoever was celebrating 
mass at the same altar might have the memory 
of the martyr. And on that account. as an 
object of the sight of the celebr .t, the 
martyrdom of the same, that is to say, the 
decollation, is figured.” This, whether the 
original position or not, now fixes those of the 
other panels, &c., at least of the superstructure, 
and it is therefore convenient to speak of them 
by the ordinary methods used as to orientated 
churches. The longer sides of course run east 
and west, as indicated by the old marks on the 
pavement. 

The steps are of Purbeck marble ; as, indeed, 
is all'the rest of the structure, with the excep- 
tion of the vaulting of the niches and their 
panelled divisions above the springing level. 
Though not all quite complete, there are some 
fair straight lengths,—in some of the bays with 
marks of usage; those fixed at the west end 
being rounded, and the lower step fixed on the 
north side worn into observable hollows, where the 
feet of those kneeling on the upper step would 
have to find their bearings. The substructure 
has quatrefoils in all divisions, flattened in those 
at the ends, each foil sub-trefoiled ; a delicate 
moulded cornice, with carved enrichments at 
intervals, completes this portion; a slab jointed 
to the back of this cornice starting the super- 
structure fairly. The two central niches on 
each side are rectangles, those at the ends are 
triangles (12 in. deep), the four angle niches 
of the sides are trapezoids on plan (10 in. wide 
at back) ; the including rectangle is thus fully 
occupied with the ten niches. Cinquefoiled 
arches, each foil sub-foiled, bunches of foliage 
over the arches in the tympana of the gables, 
three sitting figures over the mullions, angels 





swinging censers at the corners, and the cor- 
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nice, are the details of the sides. The double 
arch, with sitting figure over the mullion, the 
sculptured tympanum over included in the gabled 
form, censing angels at the corners, and of course 
the cornice, are repeated at the ends. There are 
buttresses (fourteen in all) at each division, and 
double ones at the angles; all standing free but 
connected to the springings of the arches and to 
the cornice. The groining is hollowed, as well 
as the upper portions of the cross partitions of 
the niches, out of solid stones ;—to all appearance 
in two heights in all cases, making ten stones for 
all. It is to be regretted that the varied sur- 
faces of the groining interfered with the con- 
venience of form of one of the stones, when 
wanted time agone for some rough building 
purpose; and consequently it was scabbled 
all round; so that, with the exception of just 
one or two clear enough indications, it is now 
forced to take its place without its expected 
form or decoration. The top of all was a single 
slab, 42 in. thick, now cut down into several 
portions,—one end, 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. 
remaining, and parts of the ornamented sides in 
scantling. The old inscribed stone that bore the 
inscription, ‘‘S. Albanus, Verolamensis Anglo- 
rum, Proto-Martyr, 17 Junii, 297,” and, after 
greatly exercising his mind, was ignominiously 
reversed by Dr. Nicholson, and was re-inscribed 
with “ Britan: Protomart:” &c., now puts in 
very fairly a claim to be considered part of this 
coping stone. 

Of the subjects of the carving it is unnecessary 
to speak in complete detail, and thus prolong a 
description necessarily tedious. The modelling 
of the foliage of the cornice is vigorous, and the 
execution full of spirit; the crockets of the 
eastern end, with their crumpled and twisted 
edges are very refined ; the bunches in the tym- 
pana and the other crockets are of the best art, 
albeit some of them are a little less decisively han- 
dled. These crockets are more thoroughly con- 
ventional than the rest of this carving, which is 
marked by the characteristics of what has been 
aptly termed “the conventionalism of approach 
to nature.” The figure sculpture, though not 
unpleasing, being thoroughly inoffensive and 
without distortion, is not of the best class, either 
in modelling or execution; it is, however, 
thoroughly subordinated to the general effect, 
and till something more is exacted, of each 
separate work, does its part very honestly. 

The date of the design may, from its general 
character, and from the details, be placed with 
some certainty in the first years of the fourteenth 
century, when the details of the Geometrical 
style were in the process of undergoing changes 
that led to the style we call Decorated.* The 
eastern end of the church had for many a year 
been gradually assuming the form visible to the 
mind’s eye in the mutilated, battered, desecrated 
condition of to-day. From the commencement 
about 1256 by John of Hertford (Abbot 1235- 
1260), of works upon the old choir, down to the 
completion of Lady-chapel at the extreme east 
in the rule of Hugh Eversden (1301-1326), a 
sort of regular course and progress seems to have 
been maintained,—albeit with some intervals of 
cessation. The erection of a suitable shrine was 
probably had in view from the very commence- 
ment of these works. 

As to the method of destruction of the 
structure; Mr. Smith, the very intelligent mason 
whose hands have put together all the work as 
it may now be seen, has concluded from the 
forms of the fractures where cramps have been 
torn out ;—that the whole was violently over- 
turned by some battering force, and crashing 
down in a mass, the greater portion at least of the 
breakages were made at once; that it needed no 
iconoclastic fury to carry further the destruction 
that the weight of some of the stones and the form 
of others sufficiently account for. (For instance, 
the south side above the springing is almost 
wholly a single slab of Purbeck, about 8 ft. by 
2 ft. 6 in., and only 2 in. thick in the portions be- 
tween the gables ; the north side is different, there 
being four pieces false jointed behind the figures 
and vertical mouldings.) No doubt the materials 

* Notice of works to the Shrine, in the time of John IV. 
(de Marinis or Maryns), Abbot 1302-1308, may be found 
in the ‘‘Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani, a 
Thoma Walsingham, regnante Ricardo Secundo, com- 
pilata.”” Edited by Mr. H. T. Riley. Longmans, 1867 
(3 volumes). A compilation of the date of the last ten 
ee of the fourteenth century ;—from 1308 by Walsing- 

am himself, for some time manager of the copying-room 
of the Abbey: immediately previous, from materials no 
longer in existence,—the date of the original reduction is 
therefore not known. Among the acts of Abbot John IV. 





—‘*Tumbam autem Sancti Albani, et feretrum, amovere 
fecit, honorifice istud decorando, et expensas exposuit, 
sine multis curialitatibus, plus 
sarcas in pecunia numerata,”’ 


wam centum sexaginta 
Vol. ii, page 107, 
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nearest to hand were thrown almost at random 
into the walls, intended to block the various 
openings that then laid open what was to be- 
come the parish church; being probably carried 
at once to the builders from the heaps in which 
they had lain since the destruction. The differ- 
ence of the light from that for which the shrine 
was designed may here be noticed; the gigantic 
altar-screen (erected about 1480), the blocking 
up of the eastern arches, the watching loft, and 
Duke Humphrey’s monument, are all of much 
later date. 

This discovery is likely, according to all 
precedent, to afford plentiful opportunity for 
ingenious speculation, and the amicable con- 
troversies of wit and knowledge. As a method 
of affording information with respect to some 
details not above mentioned, we subjoin a state- 
ment of a few of the points not yet cleared up. 
They all seemingly stand a better chance of elu- 
cidation from analogy or conjecture than from 
further actual discoveries... . . As to the exact 
nature, form, material, &c., of the upper portion, 
for which the now-discovered pedestal was only 
the preparation ;—probably, as usual, a ‘‘ metal 
or wooden structure covered with plates of gold or 
silver, enriched with jewels and enamels,”’ doubt- 
less torn to pieces and the most precious portions 
melted down or dispersed very shortly after 
the order for destruction had been given;—the 
knowledge is, for instance, at present very limited. 
The top slab previously described (4 in. thick) 
has a hole in each angle, and one in the centre 
of each side; all the six being ?in. diameter, 
and clean cut as for metal ; not leaded or other- 
wise secured, but running well down into the 
stone. The weight of the roof, no doubt, sup- 
plied mooring enough in ordinary times, and 
these were also dowels to it. Between these 
larger holes are smaller ones (4 in.), less deeply 
cut, but evidently at one time containing some 
infragile standards. For,—(let us suppose on 
a violent overturning of the covering),—these 
metal standards seem to have broken their way 
out ;—to have, in fact, extricated themselves by 
destroying the front walls of their prisons, —not, 
of course, to the profit of the delicately-carved 
band encrusted along the edge of the surmount- 
ing slab. . . . The destined purpose of the ten 
niches so elaborately panelled and canopied has 
not yet been the subject even of very plausible 
conjecture. On the sides each is 23 in. wide by 
18 in. clear depth, and about 3 ft. high. Statues 
or groups seem out of the question, as the scale 
of the sculpture is apparently finally given by the 
figures only about 14 in. high. Places in which 
the rich offerings of well-to-do pilgrims could be 
placed under their own eyes, or even by their 
own hands, have certainly been here provided in 
a way to gladden by anticipation the hearts of 
a community, not ungraciously disregardful of 
benefactions. Near upon 25 ft. superficial of 
table area bestrewed even at intervals (of 
time) with proper objects, may have rendered 
easier to the building abbots their great indul- 
gence in the delight of “ well building,” which 
mainly keeps green their memory to this day : 
while the results of their main labours and 
strivings have passed, unremembered and almost 
unwritten, into the everyday lives of their 
countrymen. How difficult at times was the 
task of meeting every claim, even with the 
apparently magnificent possessions of the Abbey, 
may appear from the words wrung in his last 
moments from John de Marinis (A.D. 1808) :— 
“Let not my successor fail to explain the heavy 
debts,—the very indigence,—of our house to our 
Lord the Pope ;—pre cupiditate Curie Romane” 
(Walsingham’s “ Gesta,’’ vol. ii., p. 108, where 
the very small balance of cash in hand is also 
carefully specified). The level of the niches 
and their shapes and sizes of course differ 
from those of the remaining substructure of 
the Confessor’s shrine at Westminster: there, 
—“‘The lower parts of the north and south 
sides are pierced with three niches each. It was 
in these that sick people were frequently left 
during the night, in the hopes of a cure being 
effected by the intercession of the saint.”” Un- 
fortunately the large slab that originally tied the 
whole structure together, and formed the floors 
of the niches, has not been discovered, ancther 
stone now supplying its place in the restora- 
tion; we are thus deprived of the information 
that might be afforded by a sight of the original 
surface. . . . The 7-in. squares placed with their 
diagonals on the axes, cut cleanly through the 
Purbeck grounds of the two outer panels of each 
side of the substructure are also enigmatical. 
Were they open or closed by metal work ? Was 


it permitted to privileged visitors to touch 








some objects within the structure with the 
finger-tips of their outstretched hands ?—on 
occasion to bathe shattered or withered limbs 
in an atmosphere deemed of peculiar sanc. 
tity? “The infirm persons may be seen (in 
the illuminations) creeping through the holes in 
the tomb. The latter is by no means an un. 
common practice, and in several parts of France 
tombs of this description stillremain.” (“ Glean. 
ings, Westminster,” p. 136). But here we have 
7 in. by 7 in.! Can this at any time have 
been suitable for Englishmen, however reduced 
by sickness?. . . The tripartite sub-bases, by all 
reason may be supposed to belong to the trefoil. 
shaped (in section) 4-inches-across shafts of a 
slow twisted kind, of which numerous fragments 
have been found. These sub-bases cut into the 
lower most expanded step,—the 12 ft. by 6ft. 9 in. 
step mentioned above; one opposite the centre 
buttress, and one opposite each end buttress of 
each side of the shrine. Their complete form 
has not yet been ascertained. May the account 
given by Matthew Paris of certain fittings of 
Abbot Symon’s (1168-1183) shrine be accepted 
as an indication of a possible use for these little 
twisted pillars in the one that eventually super. 
seded it? “Abbot William (1214-1235) ap. 
pointed that the six wax tapers should be 
lighted on those feasts which are celebrated 
in copes, and especially on the principal days; 
for the maintenance of which he assigned, with 
the consent of the convent, a mark to be re- 
ceived of the house at Binham,” [in Norfolk, a 
priory,—not always very willingly,—subject to 
this monastery ], “ instead of the pickle which we 
are accustomed to receive annually.” ... The 
four-lobed (quatrefoil on plan) shafts, in dimen- 
sion about equalto the three-lobed last mentioned, 
with appropriate nicely-moulded caps and bases, 
would seem to have been destined for some 
similar purpose, but their situation is indicated 
by no traces yet hit upon. Here the conclusion, 
come to under the guidance of an illuminated 
MS., that “two columns one at each end of the 
Westminster shrine did not bear lamps, but 
figures (of St. John and the Confessor) ” may 
occur to the memory of the reader. 

And,—so as not to extend indefinitely a sort 
of catalogue of bones of contention,—the colour 
applied to the visible surfaces of the clunch 
panelling and groining of the niches may 
be considered the last ground for contro- 
versy now to be pointed out. So liberal and so 
bold a use of vivid red, blue, and yellow, on skil- 
fully-cut and admirably-designed ornamentation, 
should provoke from the advocates of unpainted 
stonework some protest against the bad taste of 
a later time, which disguised the pure forms of 
the work of an earlier age; and perhaps in 
return extract from others an expression of ad- 
miration for the variety and the harmony also, 
visible now at least when the hues are sobered 
by time and evil usage. The thin _parti- 
tions between the niches are formed of Purbeck 
(14 in. thick from ground of panel to ground of 
panel up to the springings of the arches, finished 
similarly on both sides) ; but above of clunch (of 
only half the thickness wrought on one side only, 
as the joints of the groining centre with the sup- 
ports); and the lower trefoils of the clunch 
tracery being on the same face with the Purbeck, 
are painted in its exact tone and semblance ;— 
perhaps hardly to be avoided if anything of this 
sort was to be done, but liable to be treated to 
some oblique regards by true oligo-chromaticians. 

We may mention that in order to keep all 
charges in respect of the shrine apart from the 
Reparation Fund, so urgently required for the 
very extensive works of substantial restoration, 
Mr. G. G. Scott has from the first made himself 
personally responsible for the cost of the tenta- 
tive putting together, and for the more laboured 
experiment now in progress (estimated roughly 
at 1001.) ; not, of course, refusing the proffered 
help of any taking a peculiar interest in the 
bringing again into complete form of one of 
the most admirable productions by most skilful 
hands, in what many are inclined to consider the 
period of the full perfection of Gothic architec- 
ture in England. 

Looking at the arches now put up as the south 
side, the gablet on the right hand side contains 
the Hawthorn in fruit; the next, Oak in fruit; 
the third, Bryony in fruit; and the gablet on 
the left hand side, Maple in fruit. All the sub- 
jects being in fruit, it follows that if they were 
carved from nature, which seems probable, the 
work must have been done in September or 
October.* 


"* The drawings we have engraved were made from pho- 
tographs produced by Mr, Downer, of Watford. 
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THE CINCINNATI FOUNTAIN, 
UNITED STATES. 


Tue metal fountain we illustrate has been 
recently executed at the foundry of Mr. F. Von 
Miller, in Munich, for Cincinnati, U.S. The 
whole height is 35 ft. English ; the width of basin, 
30ft. The weight of metal is 38,244 lb. English. 
The basin is made of polished granite. The top 
figure is 9 ft., the lower figures are 8 ft. high. 

The design and models were made by Mr. 
Auguste Kocling. The children are by Mr. 
Fredrick Miller and Mr. Ferdinand Miller, the 
sons of the proprietor of the foundry. The 
granite-work was executed by Stonemason Aiker- 
man, in Weissenstadt, Bavaria. 

The cost of the whole fountain, including 
piping and construction, is 10,0001. 

The intentions of the designer include, first, a 
mother leading her child, a sturdy boy, to the bath, 
the child clinging timidly to her arm. On the 
right, an artizan standing on the roof of his 
burning house, prays to heaven for water. On 
the left, a peasant plants a tree, which will need 
the fructifying rain. He is leaning on his 
plough; his panting dog crouches at the side. 
At the back, a daughter leads her sick father to 
the healing spring. Decorated stems (pro- 
ceeding from the pedestal) support four gar- 
landed vases, from which proceed six-and-thirty 
streams of water. The pedestal is ornamented 
on every side with reliefs, representing the 
different uses of water (as sailing, fishing, 
steam). Prominent are seen a fisher-family, 
returned from a voyage, vessels in harbour, and 
a group of emigrants. At the back, we have 
water as a motive power,—a mill; people bring- 
ing grain; a weir on the right. As steam, water 
driving a huge hammer; locomotive engine be- 
hind. 

The surmounting figure is a genius hovering 
over all, from whose outspread hands the divine 
blessing streams, and falls as rain. 

The whole rests upon a base of syenite, and a 
wide basin of the same stone surrounds the work. 

Four figures of boys, on as many granite 
pedestals, placed on the margin of the basin, 
supply the drinking apparatus. One figure holds 
a water-spirting dolphin, a second reins a turtle, 
a third has a water-snake wound round his foot, 
the fourth is endeavouring to catch a duck. 

An inscription on the capital tells that it is the 
gift of two citizens to the people of Cincinnati. 
Another inscription, on the socle, gives the names 
of the artists employed on the work. 








RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN PLANNING 
AND FITTING UP SCHOOLS. 


THE London School Board have adopted the 
following rules to be observed by competing 
architects in making designs for Board schools :— 


Preliminary Remarks. 


In planning a school-room and the necessary 
class-rooms, the accommodation depends not 
merely on the superficial area, but on the rela- 
tions of the class-rooms to the general room, 
their shape, the positions of all the doors, win- 
dows, and fireplaces, and the arrangement of the 
galleries and groups of desks. 

As the contemplated use of a building must 
always govern its plan, the system of teaching 
contemplated by the New Code, 1872, must first 
be considered. 

This (a) divides all schools (above the infant 
stage) into six grades or “standards,” probably 
commencing at the age of six and a half to seven, 
and corresponding generally to six successive 
years. 

It contemplates (b) that the number of children 
to be taught by a certificated teacher, assisted by 
one pupil-teacher, shall be 60. That for every 
additional 40 children there shall be an additional 
pupil-teacher. And, that for every additional 
80 children, the increase of teaching power may 
be either one assistant certificated teacher, or 
two pupil-teachers. 

As experience has shown that the separation 
or isolation of classes in separate rooms has an 
important bearing on results, the lessons contem- 
plated under the six standards should, as far as 
practicable, be taught in separate class-rooms. 
But as each school is under the general super- 
vision of one master or mistress, this principle 
must, in some degree, be subordinate to the ne- 
cessity for such supervision. 

In preparing plans it is necessary always to 





7, par. 28. 


(a) New Code, page 
(2) ” ” oP] 7; par, 32 (c). 





consider not only the teaching power required, 
and the most convenient provisions to be founded 
thereon, but also the annual working cost involved 
throughout, and therefore to provide for the use 
of such materials and modes of construction as 
are not liable to involve frequent repair. Under 
this head, the method to be adopted for warming 
and ventilating will require special consideration. 

For the sake of convenience, in any group 
of schools, six-fifteenths of the children may be 
considered as belonging to the infant department, 
five-fifteenths to the junior department (three 
first standards) and four-fifteenths to the senior 
schools together (three highest standards). The 
calculation assumes that in London the infants 
will pass to the graded schools soon after the age 
of six. 

The site (d) must contain, according to the 
code (unless the price of land is very high) not 
less than 1,200 square yards, and must be quiet, 
healthy, and conveniently near the children’s 
homes. In tenure, freehold. 


General Building Rules. 


1. No iron or wooden buildings can be ap- 
proved. 

2. The whole of the external walls of the 
school and residence, if of brick, must be at 
least one brick and a half in thickness through- 
out. If of stone, at least 20 in. in thickness 
throughout. 

3. The walls of every school-room and class- 
room, if ceiled at the level of the wall-plate, to be 
not less than 14 ft. If ceiled to the rafters and 
collar beam (as in the case of the top story), 
they must be at least 11 ft. high from the floor 
to the wall-plate, and at least 14 ft. to the ceil- 
ing across the collar beam. 

4. The window sills should be placed at a 
height of at least 4 ft. from the floor. The 
heads should not be much below the line of ceil- 
ing. A large portion of each window should be 
made to open. The upper portion is best. Asa 
general rule clear glass is best for schools. All 
windows facing towards a street, or otherwise 
exposed to stone-throwing, should be covered 
externally with strong wire. The precise amount 
of window-surface and its distribution will be 
governed in some degree by the aspect. 

5. Framed and movable wooden partitions 
should not be generally used between school- 
rooms and class-rooms unless made double, with 
a clear space between of 6 in. to stop the noise. 
They should be hung from the top on large 
wheels. No complicated machinery or gearing 
likely to get out of order can be allowed. 

6. Class-rooms should be on the same level as 
the school-room, and should never be passage- 
rooms from one part of the building to another, 
nor from the school-rooms to the playground or 
yard. As a rule they should be entered from 
the general school-room, and the upper panels of 
the doors should be of clear glass for purposes of 
supervision. 

7. Water-closets, and the approaches thereto 
from the school, must always be separate for the 
sexes and for infants. Their best position is 
outside the school, and approached (where prac- 
ticable) by a covered way. The number should 
never be less than two to every hundred chil- 
dren. They must be subdivided, having a door 
and light to each subdivision, and be of the 
simplest possible construction, with ample pro- 
vision for flushing. Their arrangement in a 
straight line is best. The drains therefrom must 
be carefully trapped. There should be a sepa- 
rate w.-c. for the master or mistress. 

8. The porch must be external to the school- 
room. 

9. The lavatories should not be outside the 
building. They must be supplied with cold 
water only, and the basins should be numerous, 
or much time will be lost after an interval of 
play. About four to each hundred will generally 
be found sufficient. 

10. The cap and bonnet rooms should be 
separate for each school, and should have two 
doors, one for ingress, the other for egress, to 
avoid confusion. 

11. A manager’s room should be provided for 
each group of schools. 

12. There should be three playgrounds where- 
ever the size of the site will permit. But inthe 
case of sites of limited sizes the infants’ and girls’ 
playgrounds may be in one. Occasionally the 
infants’ playground may be formed under some 
part of the main building, but always on a level 
with the ground. Playgrounds should be pro- 
perly levelled, drained, inclosed by walls, and 
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(d) New Code, page 18, par. 29, 


laid with tar-pavement, asphalte, or other mate- 
rial, to insure dryness. 

13. The principal entrances should be kept as 
far apart as possible, and where the site has 
more than one frontage, the boys’ entrance 
should be from a different street. Hach en- 
trance should be marked by name, as Boys, 
Girls, or Infants. 

14, Staircases should always be of stone or 
other fireproof material, and should be separate 
for each school. But for purposes of manage- 
ment, there should either be facility of passing 
from one school to the staircase of another, or, 
where this is impracticable, an entirely separate 
staircase for managers only. 

15. The buildings should be designed with 
regard to the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 18th 
and 19th Vic., cap. 122, and to the requirements 
of the Metropolis Local Management Act and 
Amended Acts as to lines of frontage, &c. 

16. In height they should not, as a rule, be 
less than two stories, and should exceed three 
stories only in extreme cases. 

17. It will generally be found necessary to 
provide a caretaker’s residence, of not less than 
two rooms, applicable to the whole group. 

18. It is not desirable that, in new schools, 
any of the boundary-walls should be party-walls. 

19. The words “School Board for London. 
Public Elementary School [Name.]|” should be 
placed in a permanent and legible manner on 
the face of each school-house. 


Infant Schools. 


1. An infant school should always be on the 
ground floor. 

2. It should never be without a playground of 
at least 25 superficial feet to each infant, of 
which a portion must be covered. 

3. It is not desirable that in London any 
infant school should be organised for less than 
120. The maximum number may be taken as 
240. And, where the number rises above this, 
there should be more than one infant school. 

4, In every case there should be two class- 
rooms, one for babies, and another for the most 
advanced infants. Up to 120, these should be 
arranged for about 30 each. In the case of a 
school of maximum size, there should be a third 
class-room of larger size, and the two smaller 
class-rooms should then be capable of being 
thrown into one. In consideration of the noise 
caused by infant teaching, there should be no 
sliding or wooden partitions in infant schools 
other than those necessary for throwing two 
class-rooms into one. 

5. The widths hereinafter laid down as the 
best for graded schools do not apply to infant 
schools. 

6. The fittings should always comprise two 
galleries of unequal size. No gallery in a 
class-room for infants should hold more than 80 
to 90. The large gallery in the school-room 
should be capable of accommodating the whole 
of the infants at one time, for collective teaching. 
The class of advanced infants will require a 
small group of benches and desks. The advanced 
class should have a cupboard for books, &c., 
about 6 ft. high. 

7. The area of the school-room and class-rooms 
together shall be in all cases not less than 
9 superficial feet for each infant. 

Graded Schools. 

1. In arranging a school for children of seven 
years and upwards, the junior mixed school 
should embrace standards 1 to 3, and the senior 
schools three higher standards. In point of 
number, any multiple of thirty, thirty-five, or 
forty will be found most convenient. 

2. Each school (whether junior or senior boys 
or girls) should have a general school-room for 
the assemblage of the whole at one time, calca- 
lated at 4 ft. superficial per child, or more, 
according to circumstances. 

3. Each school of the largest size should have 
two double class-rooms, calculated at 8 ft. to 9 ft. 
superficial per child, and each class-room should 
be arranged with sliding partitions, so as to be 
subdivisible into two. 

Where fewer class-rooms are provided, the 
total area of school-room and class-rooms to- 
gether must not be less than i0 ft. superficial 
per child. And the school-room should then be 
provided with a sliding partition for subdivision. 

4. Where practicable, there should be an ad. 
ditional class-room, of large size, available for 
use sometimes for boys and sometimes for girls, 
and provided with a top-light or highiy-placed 
windows, so as to be suitable for a drawing class. 
It should have provision for placing casts, sculp- 
ture, &c. 
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5. The best width for the general school-room 
is from 18 ft. to 22 ft. (This contemplates three 
rows deep of benches and desks ranged along 
one wall.) 

Five rows deep of benches and desks are 
allowable in a class-room. The lighting should, 
if possible, be chiefly from the side. 

6. Generally, an allowance of 20 in. on each 
desk and bench will be necessary : otherwise the 
children will be cramped in writing. The lengths 
will, therefore be as follows, viz. :— 


Feet. In, 
For 4 children, alengthof 6 8 
” 5 ” ” 8 4 
eh] 6 ” ” 10 0 
” 3) >? 11 8 
o> 8 39 ” 13 4 


¥or senior classes the provision should be 22 in. 
The depth should not exceed five rows, except in 
the case of galleries for collective teaching. 

Junior schools should have at one end of the 
general-room a gallery for collective teaching 
capable of accommodating one half of the school 
at atime. Also provision in benches and desks 
for a double class of sixty to eighty. 

Senior schools, as a general rule, do not require 
the gallery. 

Benches and desks are required for all the 
children, and they should be of various heights 
according to the varying ages. The desks should 
be very slightly inclined, and the seats should 
have backs. It is not necessary to fasten the 
fittings to the floor. They should be either 
placed on slightly-raised platforms, or (if made 
to move on castors) should themselves be 
graduated. Each of the six classes (or standards) 
should have a cupboard for books, &c., about 
6 ft. 6 in. high. 


School Residences. 


In cases where the erection of .a residence for 
the master or mistress has been determined on, 
it should contain a parlour, a kitchen, a scullery, 
and three bedrooms, of not less than the follow- 
ing dimensions, viz. :— 


a) For the “Se see cyst 12 ft. by 1 

3 Bs itchen ......... 12 ft. by 10 

e) For 1 of the bedrooms 12 ft. by 10 ft. 

da) ,, 2 other bedrooms 9 ft. by 8 ft. 

e) The wir ar to be in no case less than 8 ft. to wallplate, 
if ceiled at the wallplate ; or 7 ft. to wallplate, and 
9 ft. to ceiling, if ceiled to the collar, 


The residence must be planned so that the 
staircase should be immediately accessible from 
an entrance-lobby, and from the parlour, kitchen, 
and each bedroom, without making a passage of 
any room. 

Each bedroom must be on the upper story, and 
must have either a fireplace, or proper provision 
for ingress and egress of air. 

The parlour must not open directly into the 
kitchen or scullery. 

There must be no internal communication 
yetween the residence and the school. 

There must be a yard, with offices separate 
from the school premises. 


Plans Required. 


The following po are required in each ease, together 
with one ty Ae each, on tracing calico, to remain at the 
office of the Board. The dimensions of the several parts 
must be figured, and the respective scales strictly adhered 
to in the drawings :— 

1, A block ‘plan of the site, drawn to the scale of 20 ft. 
¢o an inch, is plan should show :— 

a. The position of the school buildings. 
b. The outbuildings, 
e. The playgrounds, 
d, The teachers’ residences, if any. 
e. The drains (collateral and main), with their falland 
depth below ground. 
J. The provision for removal of surface water. 
. The entrances. 
. The bo walls, their nature, and the kind of 
roperty adjoining. 
i, The streets or roads. 

2. Ground plans drawn to the scale of 8 ft. to 1in., 
‘showing each floor of the school-rooms and teachers’ resi- 
dences (ifany). The internal fittings of the school-rooms 
(fireplaces, groups of desks and benches, cupboards, &c.) 
must be accurately shown. 

3. Elevations of each front and at least two sections. 
The ceiling, and the mode of warming and ventilation 
snust be clearly shown. 

. ‘ A specification of the work, detailed for the several 


eao 


‘l of superficial 
area ; 


es. 
5. A general estimate of cost. 








A New in Islington.—The 
Islington Board of Guardians are about to erect 
‘anew dispensary in the Liverpool-road, which 
will not only serve for general dispensary pur- 
poses, but also as a relieving-office and vaccina- 
tion station. The building, which is to be 
erected on the site of the old workhouse, has 
been designed by Mr. Higgins, the Board’s sur- 
veyor, and the plans have just been approved 
by the Local Government Board. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
AND LINE OF FRONTS. 


CHIPPENDALE AND OTHERS Vv. THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tus case, tried in the Court of Common 
Pleas, is important. The plaintiffs were trustees 
of Amyas’s Charity, and in that capacity they 
held the George and four adjoining houses in 
Old-street, St. Luke’s. Beside the public-house 
there was a passage leading into George-yard, 
the whole of the houses in which yard were 
owned by the plaintiffs. The passage was 8 ft. 
4 in. wide, and 7 ft.9 in. high, the floor of the 
George being over it. In 1867 the plaintiffs 
determined to pull down the George and the four 
other houses in Old-street, and their plan was to 
have four houses on the site, and to have the 
entrance to George-yard made 10 ft. wide and 
12 ft. high. The plan was laid before the Board 
of Works, and their approval was asked. The 
answer was that the Board had considered the 
plan, and they objected to the formation of a 
narrow archway entrance to the court.* In conse- 
quence of there being only one entrance to the 
court they said it was a matter of importance 
that it should be of such a width and character 
as to admit some amount of ventilation, and the 
Board thought there should be an open (that was 
an uncovered) entrance, and that it should be 
put back to the line of the houses in the court, 
which would make it 17 ft. 4in. wide. After some 
correspondence the plaintiffs amended their plan 
in accordance with what the Board had said; 
and they had to alter their building contracts 
and sustain a loss of 28/. a year rent. The 74th 
section of the Board’s Act said that in the event 
of buildings which projected beyond the line of 
the street being pulled down the Board might 
require the same to be set back to such line and 
in such manner for the improvement of the street 
as they might direct. Having done this the 
Board was bound to compensate the owner of 
the property. The main question submitted to 
the Court upon these facts was whether the 
Board did “require” the building plans to be 
altered so as to render them liable to pay com- 
pensation. 

The Court was divided in opinion upon the 
question. 

Mr. Justice Grove was of opinion that there 
were no words of absolute requirements in the 
correspondence, and that, therefore, the Board 
were not bound to give compensation. 

The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Keating, however, held that the Board did 
“require”? the alterations that they described 
in their letter, and that the plaintiffs were 
justified in treating it as a requisition under the 
74th section of the Act. This being so the 
plaintiffs were entitled to succeed in their claim 
for compensation. 

Judgment for the plaintiffs. 








A PLAGIARISM. 


CHIMING. 


In your issue of the 23rd of March last, p. 231, 
you introduced to your readers a “ Bell Cata- 
logue’? —a trade-book just issued by John 
Warner & Sons, of Cripplegate. I wrote to those 
gentlemen, requesting to be favoured with a 
copy, which I received from them in due course 
of post. Upon turning over the pages, I at 
once recognised their usual engravings, with a 
few additional cuts; but to my astonishment, on 
their 4th page (in juxtaposition with their ma- 
chine for chiming on the next page) a copy of a 
block of my own—cut, from a drawing made by 
myself, by Mr. Brown, of Brompton, February, 
1859, at my own cost—showing my contrivance 
for chiming any number of bells, as is there 
represented. The bell in my engraving is in- 
scribed “ Bitton Chimes, 1821,” which I put to 
mark the date and the place where the hammers 
were first set up. This bell has been exchanged 
for a representation of a bell by Messrs. Warner ! 
The letter-press, too, ‘ Plate VII., the author’s 
contrivance,” &c., is altered, and instead are 
printed the names of some places where these 
gentlemen have set up the same ; and below, in 
large type, is printed “No. 1, Warner’s improved 
Chiming Apparatus.” I looked for some men- 
tion of my name, but could find none with refer- 
rence to this matter; but among the testi- 
monials is one from myself relating to the small 
ring of bells in the tower of this place, which 
had been most ably spliced and augmented by 
them about ten years ago. On the cover is 
printed, “‘ Any persons copying drawings herein 








contained will be prosecuted.” Notwithstanding 
which, any person is at liberty to copy mine. 

I feel it due to myself, as a matter of justice, 
to request your publishing in your world-wide 
columns, this statement of facts, that your 
readers who may have an opportunity of com. 
paring the two engravings, may see and form 
their own opinion of this transaction on the part 
of Messrs. John Warner & Sons. 

The block was cut to illustrate the second and 
now third editions of my ‘“‘ Remarks on Belfries 
and Ringers.” (It was also published in the 
Ecclesiologist, June, 1864). Soon after my first 
using the block, I lent it to Messrs. Warners, and 
they appended it at the end of their then issue of 
catalogue without any alteration ; but after they 
had brought out their ‘“‘ Chiming Machine” at the 
Exhibition of 1862, which they thought more 
complete than my system, they declined to intro. 
duce both, but in July following Mr. Compton 
Warner writes to me that ‘‘ we are about to fix 
your apparatus tothe eight bells at St. Michael’s, 
Paddington,” one of the places where they now 
say they fixed it as their own. 

These chiming hammers of mine have been 
set up ina great many towers, and attached to 
rings of bells from one to twelve; the work has 
been done by one Thomas Hooper, of Woodbury, 
an industrious hard-working tradesman, at a cost 
of 11. a bell besides his travelling expenses, and 
he tells me that he gets a fair profit at that price. 
He has lately attached them to the twelve new 
bells at Worcester Cathedral, cast by Messrs. 
Taylor. 

Upon writing to Messrs. Warners for an expla- 
nation, they maintain that their illustration has 
been cut from a drawing made by their own 
draughtsman, and is not copied from mine ; that 
they felt aggrieved that of late my former good 
feelings towards them have been alienated; 
that whenever I can do so I recommend Thomas 
Hooper, of Woodbury ; running away with the 
notion that all this is done to put capital in my 
own pocket ! that my supposed invention is not 
mine, for that H. Boswell, a very clever man, 
whom I recommended to them, informs them 
that his father (a bell-hanger of Oxford, long 
since dead) put up the very same; also they 
complain that when they are negotiating for a 
job, and any of the clergy consult me about their 
bells, I advise them to hold hard in their dealings. 

I understand from the clergy of the places 
where Messrs. Warners have set up these chiming 
hammers that they charge from 40s. to 60s. a 
bell. H. T. ELLACOMBE. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George. 





FRATING CHURCH, ESSEX. 


Tuts church has been restored, or rather almost 
rebuilt, except the chancel and the tower, under 
the direction of Mr. C. F. Hayward, F.S.A. 

It was re-opened on Tuesday, the 23rd April, 
by the Bishop of Rochester. New roofs to nave 
and chancel, a new aisle on north side, and other 
works have been carriedout. Some good carving 
of a somewhat novel character has been executed 
by Mr. McCarthy. At the chancel arch right 
and left of the impost, angels have been carved 
in yery low relief, and very effective sunk work 
of a similar character to the springing of arches 
above the caps of nave columns. 

The aisle passages and chancel have been paved 
with Maw & Co.’s tiles, which have also been 
used as a wall lining and low reredos; beneath 
the east window, a triple lancet, an ancient 
sedilia has been opened on the south side, and a 
curious square opening beneath the sill of one of 
the windows on the same side of chancel has 
been restored to its original form, according to 
indications found, viz., an oak door, hinged, 
fastened by a wooden bar inside, and protected 
by two iron bars on the outside. J 

The porch has been repaired, and the ancient 
weather-worn woodwork, some of very large 
scantling, retained. No expense has been spared 
by the rector, who has done all at his own cost 
to make the building so far good and complete. 

Last year the tower was extensively repaired, 
externally and internally, the bells rehung, and 
a new roof, forming, like the old one, a low spire, 
fixed. A fireplace was found in the wallat the foot 
of the turret stairs, and a flue from it running in 
the wall half way up the tower, but without any 
exit, no appearance of its ever having been used 
was discovered. 

In this church there is a Holy Sepulchre recess 
on north side. A new aisle has been added to a 
former quasi-transept on the north side of nave, 
and a new tower arch built. The flooring of 
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spaces occupied by the benches is of wood blocks 
laid on concrete, which makes a dry and almost 
noiseless floor, while according with the tile 
paving of the aisles better than a common floor 
on joists, &e. 

The warming of the church, which is under- 
stood to be satisfactory, has been carried out by 
Mr. Porritt, of Manchester. The general. con. 
tractor was Mr. J. Grimes, of Colchester. 








WHO SHOULD DECORATE ST. PAUL’S. 


Sir,—It is not many years since that, at the 
instigation of the late Prince Consort, a Royal 
Commission was appointed for the purpose of 
obtaining all the practical experience available 
on the subject of mural decoration, and the 
mode of conducting works of this kind and on a 
large scale, to a successful termination. Sir 
Charles Eastlake, whose profound knowledge of 
the principles of art, scrupulous care, and 
learning admirably fitted him for the post, was 
unanimously elected secretary, and a body of 
information collected, methodised, and so lucidly 
expressed as to leave nothing to be desired. All 
this information was. expressly gathered to help 
our inexperience in the conduct of great mural 
works, such as that proposed in the completion 
of St. Paul’s. Yet, scarcely credible as it is, a 
committee, in seeming total ignorance of the 
existence of such a body of information for 
their guidance, at once proceed to act upon 
their own conceits. In the great art-epochs it 
was the artist who determined the decorations of 
an edifice, for it is only painters who are 
capable of executing monumental works that 
are fit to determine a scheme of decoration for 
such a building as St. Paul’s. And in the 
appendix to the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, we have the mode in which such works 
should be conducted thus enumerated :— 

“On no point is Cornelius more decided than 
on the necessity of placing a given series of 
frescoes under the control of one directing 
artist. This appears to be quite compatible 
with the employment of many such directors, by 
subdividing the works; but he thinks it most 
desirable that in one complete series there should 
be a congruity of style and general execution. 
In Munich, where great experience has now 
been gained in these undertakings, several 
independent masters have formed scholars to 
work in their style, and these have been ulti- 
mately employed on original works.” 

I think the public have a right to call upon 
the Royal Academy and the press to interfere in 
this matter, and to see that those few painters 
who understand the subject of mural decoration 
have the direction of this national undertaking. 

ScrRvuraATOR, 








THE SUBSIDENCE OF TURNMILL- 
STREET. 


On Friday in last week, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
Mr. Clutton, the arbiter appointed by the Board of Trade 
in the case of the Clerkenwell Vestry v. the Metropolitan 
Railway Company, resumed an inquiry into the causes 
which led to the subsidence of Turnmill-street, and the 
damaging of the sewer in that street to an extent that 
rendered its reconstruction necessary. The question in 
dispute is one between the Clerkenwell Vestry onthe one 
hand, and the Metropolitan Railway Company on the 
other, as to whether the giving way of the sewer, and the 
injuries it sustained, was the result of the railway excava- 
tions, or any inherent defect in the sewer itself, or owing 
to its age. The amount claimed by the vestry is 1,7001. 

Mr. Horace ae Q.C., appeared for the vestry, and 
Mr. Horatio Lloyd represented the railway company. 

On the previous occasion when the arbiter sat to 
receive evidence in the case, the witnesses examined were 
on the side of the vestry. Mr. Haywood, the engineer to 
the City, and Mr. Gregory, C.E., were among the wit- 
nesses then examined, and they ascribed the sinking of 
the roadway in Turnmill-street, and the cracking of the 
sewer, to the depth at which the railway excavations were 
carried. They regarded the damage done as a natural 
consequence of the railway works, 

On the resumption of the case on Friday, rebutting 
testimony was adduced on the part of the railway 
we. 

Mr. Wm. Morton, the first witness examined, said he 
was resident engineer to the railway company in 1862 
when the excavations at the Farringdon-street station 
were made. He superintended the construction of the 
work, The bulging of the wall he ascribed to the lodg- 
ment of water behind it. The wall was sufficiently strong 
to oe back the earth at the back, but it was not stron 
enough to resist as well the pressure of water whieh 
escaped from the sewer. 

Mr. Fowler, the chiefengineer to the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company, said the cutting opposite Turnmill-street 
was made on a slope, and afterwards the retaining-wall 
was built. It wasa very solid, strong-vaulted wall. Wit- 
ness could conceive no theory which would lead him to the 
conclusion that the sinking of the sewer was the conse- 
quence of the oom, 4 excavations, The sewer was an old 
one, and, doubtless, built in a defective manner, as most 
old sewers were. In former times there was a tendency 
on the part of builders to “‘seamp ” the sewer work. 

, Corroborative evidence was given by Mr. Baker, de- 
signer in the engineering department of the Company. 





Confirmatory testimony was also adduced by Mr. 
Brooks, the foreman of the plate-layers. 

Mr. Horatio Lloyd submitted that it was not for him to 
prove that the damage was the result of the railway exca- 
vations, but that the burden of proof rested with. the 
learned counsel on the other side to prove that such was 
the case. He contended that the circumstances connected 
with the giving way of the Fleet sewer and the cracking of 
the Turnmill-street sewer were quite different, and pointed 
out that each of the witnesses on the other side had a 
different theory to account for the damage done. 

Mr: Horace Lloyd, in reply, laid stress upon the fact 
that Mr. Fowler had, in the case. of the: Fleet sewer, 
expressed similar views to those which he expressed on 
that oceasion; but the arbitrator was satisfied with the 
evidence given by Mr. Hawkshaw, that the damage done 
to the sewer was the result of the railway works, and those 
alone. He (the learned counsel) maintained that the cir- 
cumstances. of the case were analogous. The railway 
company seemed to have a most convenient theory. Ifa 
sewer were new; they held that; it was imperfectly con- 
structed, or had not ,had time to consolidate and. settle 
itself; and if it were old, they contended that it was 
badly constructed, and by reason of its-age-ine ita 
from performing the work it was constructed to fulfil. 

Mr. Boulton asked the arbitrator when he would give 
his decision. 

The arbitrator said the time allowed him by the Board 
of Trade for giving his award terminated on the. 30th 
of April, 








SALTING ON PARIAN. 


REFERRING to a letter signed ‘J. S.” in your pages 
under the above heading,—parian cement, manufactured 
according to the patent and properly manipulated by the 

lasterer, will not effloresce, having nothing whatever in 
its composition to cause it to do so. 

In the case in point, the following questions. should be 
answered before any blame can be laid on the cement, 


viz. :— 

Was the Portland backing allowed to get thoroughly 
dry before the finishing coat was put on? What thick- 
ness was the finishing coat? What proportions of sand 
to cement were used, and what proportion of water to 
cement ? 

Parian stuccoed on Portland after the latter has become 
‘bone dried”’ will almost invariably make a good job, 
providing the parian is not overdosed with sand, and not 
painted on for at least twelve hours after using. 

EXPERIENCE, 








DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 


Ar the Metropolitan Board of Works, on Friday 
in last week, the Building Act Committee pre- 
sented a report on the question of what are to 
be considered separate tenements, for which an 
additional fee can be charged for surveying. It 
appeared that a house belonging to a Mr. Flight 
had to be surveyed under the Dangerous Struc- 
tures Act, and the district surveyor charged one 
fee for the dwelling, and another for the privy 
building, which latter he deemed a separate 
tenement. Mr. Flight appealed against the 
double charge to the Metropolitan Board, and 
the question being submitted to their solicitor, 
the charge was declared by that gentleman 
illegal.h The Board, however, referred the 
matter to the Building Act Committee, who 
recommended “That proceedings be taken by 
the solicitor against Mr. T. Flight, in order that 
the legal question might be raised.” Another 
report was presented on a. letter from the 
District Surveyors’ Association, dated the 9th 
ult., suggesting that in any Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Building Act a provision should be 
inserted making the district surveyor’s fees a 
charge upon the building, relieving them from 
the payment of costs in appeals to the superior 
courts in cases where the appeals are not made 
by them, and enabling them te state their cases 
before magistrates when proceedings are taken. 
The committee in this report recommended that 
the request of the Association be not acceded to. 
Both reports were adopted. 








ACCIDENTS. 


DurInG a recent thunderstorm the lightning 
struck one of the pinnacles of the tower of 
St. George’s Church, Kidderminster, and in- 
jured it so much that it will probably have to 
be taken down. The pinnacle was. completely 
twisted round by the force of the electric cur- 
rent, and several pieces of stone were thrown a 
considerable distance right over the tower.—— 
A stack of chimneys, at Nostel Priory, about 
five miles from Wakefield, has also been struck 
by lightning. The stack is built of extremely 
strong stone-work, the top of it being more than 
50 ft. from the ground. The lightning seems to 
have entered two contiguous chimneys, divided 
by a thin partition. This thin partition was 
untouched, but the stonework of each chimney, 
nearly 1 ft. in thickness, was completely shat- 
tered and blown out, leaving a hole in each 
nearly big enough for a wheel-barrow to enter. 
Stones 'arger than a man’s. head were blown out 
horizontally, first, over 25 ft. of roof, and then 
over a flight of steps extending more than 20 ft 








from the wall of the house. Thus, they were 
thrown nearly 50 ft. from the chimney into the 
carriage-road below. A thunderclap was heard 
at the same moment, like the report of a: cannon. 
The trace of the electrie force can be observed 
lower down in the chimney than the fracture 
described.—The chimney of a. house situated 
in Edmonds’-buildings, New-street, Worcester, 
has fallen upon, and passed completely through, 
the roof of the Swan-with-two-Necks, and that 
of the adjoining house. The property is in a 
dilapidated condition. 








SCHOOL-.BUILDING NEWS, 


Tower-hill, London.—The new Roman Catholic 
Schools here have been formally opened, in the 
presence of a vast concourse of people. The 
district is one of the most densely populated in 
London, and is: inhabited by very poor people. 
The fonndation-stone was laid in June, 1870; by 
the Princess Marguerite of Orleans; who: has: 
always taken the deepest interest in the educa- 
tion of Roman Catholic children in the district. 
Prior to her leaving England, on the: occasion of 
her marriage with Prince Czartoryski, the prin- 
cess sent her crucifix as a present to the school 
children. The schools. are large and commo- 
dious. The block is four stories high, and built 
of red brick, relieved with white and yellow 
archings and stone coigns: and dressings. The 
lower floor is the infant school, which is fitted 
with galleries and all necessaries for teaching. 
Attached to this is a kitchen, where food is: pre- 
pared for the children whose parents are of 
necessity away from home during the working 
hours of the day. The next floor is the 
girls’ school, which has; commodious class- 
rooms. The second story is used as a school 
for the elder girls, where they are taught: 
to make shirts, dresses, &c. At certain hours 
they are taken to the kitchen and tanght how to 
cook the children’s dinners in order to fit them 
for discharging wifely duties later in life. Many 
ladies join in this good work. For the boys’ 
school on the next floor, lay masters are provided, 
and the educational work—pure and simple—is 
under Government inspection. The clergy found 
the need of establishing something whereby a 
hold might be maintained on the elder girls who 
had left school. With this end in view, a “ Pro- 
tectory’’ was established, where they are taught 
various trades, and furnished with one substan- 
tial meal each day, receiving a small sum weekly 
in addition. 

Linley, Bishop’s Castle.—The foundation-stone 
of a new school has been laid at Linley, for the 
parish of More and part of Lydham. The new 
building will be completed as early as possible, 
by Messrs. Coles & Sayce, the builders employed 
upon Mr. More’s estate. 

Findon (Sussex).—The foundation-stone of 
the new national school hasbeen laid here. The 
ex-President of the Board of Trade, the Right 
Hon. John Bright, M.P., was present, and while 
Miss Willett, who laid the stone, was performing 
her part of the ceremony, stood beside her, and 
intimated to her how she was toact. Several 
new coins, as usual, being placed in the hollow of 
the stone, the vicar, before the hollow wae 
covered up, stepped up to Mr. Bright, and asked 
him if he would like to place a bran new 
sovereign with the other coins; to which the right 
hon. gentleman laughingly replied, “No, thank 
you, I would rather not lose it.” The estimated 
cost of the building is. about 1,0001. 

Bradford. Holy Trinity Church Schools, 
which have recently been erected in Mount- 
street, New Leeds, in connexion with Holy 
Trinity Church, have been opened. The schools 
now consist of a. boys’ school to accommodate 
202; a girls’ school to accommodate 193; and 
an infants’ school to accommodate 193. The 
infants’ school is an enlargement, but the other 
two rooms are entirely new. The infant school 
is.60 ft. by 21 ft. in extent, the girls’ 60 ft. by 
20 ft., and the boys’ 71 ft. by 19 ft. EHachroom 
is provided with a class-room. The total cost 
has been 2,1001., and all the money has been 
obtained except about 2501. 

Yarmouth. — The corner-stone of the new. 
schools. in connexion with the St. James’s 
Mission has been laid. The building will consist 
of boys’ school, 50 ft. by 20 ft.; girls’ school, 
48 ft. by 20 ft.; and infant school, 66 ft. by 
20 ft., with the requisite class-rooms, lobbies, 
and offices. The style will be of plain Gothic 
character. The external walling material will 
be of red brick, with stone and brick dressings, 
faced internally with red bricks, and having 
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white brick bands at intervals. The roof will be | at the expense of Mrs. Perkins, to the memory 
open-timbered, stained and varnished, and will | of her late husband. 


be of good height. The buildings will form 
three sides of a square, with an open arcade 
round the central portion. Accommodation will 
be provided for about 500 children, according to 
Government regulations; and the total cost of 
the buildings will be about 1,5001. Mr. J. T. 
Bottle of Yarmouth, is the architect; and the 
contractors are Messrs. J. Leggett & J. H. Want. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Rushock.—The re-opening, after restoration, of 
Rushock Church, has taken place. The sum of 
between 3001. and 4001. found necessary for the 
work, having been speedily raised, Mr. T. D. 
Baker, architect, Kidderminster, prepared the 
plans and superintended the restoration gra- 
tuitously, and his instructions were carried out 
by Mr. Tolly, of Lady’s Wood, builder. The old 
square seats have been removed and substituted 
by stalls, the ends and rails of which are of oak, 
and the backs and seats of stained deal; the 
west gallery has also been entirely re-seated, and 
a new panelled front, formed of the same material 
as the sittings in the body of the church, sup- 
plied. The reading-desk, pulpit, and lectern, are 
all of oak, and entirely new, and a new organ, by 
Cox & Spires, of Banbury, placed in the north 
transept. This instrument is the gift of the Rev. 
Melville R. Moore. A stained east window has 
been also presented to the church by the Rev. 
J. Piercy. The chancel-arch has been cut back, 
choir stalls placed just without the chancel, and 
the whole of the interior of the building has been 
coloured. The repairs to the exterior have been 
confined to the roof, which has been rendered 
impervious to the weather, and covered with 
Broseley tiles. 

West Bridgford (near Nottingham). — The 
parish church of West Bridgford, an ancient and 
venerable structure, has been again thrown open 
for public devotion. The dilapidated state into 
which the edifice was rapidly falling, rendered a 
restoration necessary, and Messrs. Hine & Son, 
of Nottingham, were engaged to prepare the 
necessary plans. The builder, Mr. Young, of 
Lincoln, commenced operations six or seven 
months ago. ‘The loft and pews were swept 
away, the plaster stripped off the walls, and the 
interior made to present a renovated appearance. 
A new roof has been erected at the eastern end, 
an organ-chamber has been provided, new win- 
dows put in, and in the place of the pews free 
and open sittings have been substituted, capable 
of accommodating about 180 people. Many of 
the interior fittings are new, and the entire 
alterations have, we understand, involved an 
expenditure of between 7001. and 8001. 

Lincolm.—The church of St. Mary-le-Wigford 
has been re-opened, after restoration and en- 
largement. There are three east windows—-two 
lancets and one vesica—painted by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, and the gift of Mr. H. K. Hebb, 
in memory of his father and mother. The re- 
storation of the edifice has been carried out ac- 
cording to plans prepared by Mr. Clarke, of 
Nottingham, the contractor being Mr. Robert 
Young, of Lincoln. 

Wookey.—St. Matthew’s Church, Wookey, has 
been restored. It has been re-opened by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Prior to 1871 the 
many inconveniences associated with the archi- 
tecture and arrangements of a remote period 
had long been felt, and on the Rev. M. Drum. 
mond succeeding to the living, the exertions of 
the parishioners were renewed, and sufficient 
funds were soon forthcoming to warrant the pro- 
moters of the restoration scheme in commencing 
their work. The vicar has taken the responsible 
office of director of the works, unaided by any 
committee, but it is only fair to add that he has 
been ably supported, in a pecuniary point of 
view, by Messrs. Perkins, of Eastcott House, and 
the family of the late Rev. Burnett-Stuart. The 
restoration, which has been carried out by Mr. 
Andrew Knowles, of Wrington, builder, at a cost 
of nearly 1,700l., from designs prepared by 
Messrs. Giles & Gane, architects, London, in- 
cludes new roofs of oak and pine, the re-seating 
of the entire building with stalls of oak with 
deal panelling, a new pulpit and lectern, reredos, 
and windows of stained glass. The reredos, 


which is composed of Bath stone, with alabaster 
panels, representing “The Passion,” is the gift 
of Mrs. Perkins; and the east window is con- 
tributed by the Stuart family, in memory of the 
late vicar. The window in the north aisle, repre- 
senting “The Annunciation,” has been erected 





Melsonby. — The church of St. James the 
Great, Melsonby, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
has been re-opened, after repairs and restoration. 
The flat roof with its heavy cross-beams has 
given way for a pitched roof, the old square 
barn-like windows have disappeared, and have 
been replaced by stained glass lancet-shaped 
windows, and the old-fashioned high, straight- 
backed pews, with doors, are superseded by con- 
venient pews, with sloping backs and without 
doors. Several alterations have been made in 
the chancel. The vestry has been placed on the 
north instead of the south side, and has an 
entrance from without. The old pulpit has been 
substituted by a reading-desk and rostrum. A 
new organ has been obtained for the church, and 
stands near the chancel. An additional bell has 
been hung in the belfry, and a clock in the 
tower. 

Dodworth (near Barnsley). —The large east 
window of St. John’s Church has been filled in 
with stained glass, as a memorial of the late 
Thomas Taylor, and under it a reredos erected 
of the new painted tiles lately introduced by 
the artist. In the former, which is of two 
lights, size 12 ft. by 4 ft., with circular heads 
and tracery, are represented in panels the sub- 
jects of Christ and the woman of Samaria and 
Christ in the house of Mary and Martha, the 
background and border forming the remaining 
portion of the window being composed of coloured 
diaper and ornament of twelfth-century cha- 
racter. The reredos combines, it is said, in 
itself a system of painting which can be carried 
to the highest point of art, producing when com- 
pleted an imperishable mural painting. The 
design over the altar-table is arranged in three 
panels, the centre one containing the Agnus Dei, 
and the two side panels the texts, “I am the 
true vine.” “Abide in me and I in you,” inter- 
woven with the vine, passion-flower, and corn. 
On either side of this central design are the 
Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments. 
The sides of the sanctuary as high as the reredos 
have been painted a dull green and diapered. 
New decorated iron standards and an oak rail 
have been erected across the sanctuary. The 
whole of the work has been executed by J. W. 
Knowles, glass stainer and mural decorator, 
York. 

Bristol.—The restoration of Temple Church is 
about to be forthwith commenced, and tenders 
for the works (from plans supplied by Messrs. 
Ponton & Gough) are being obtained. 

Anstey.— The ancient parish church of 
Anstey, Herts, has been re-opened, after a 
partial restoration. The old pews have been 
replaced by open seats of stained deal, 
copied in design from some of the original oak 
seats found inthe church. The new sittings are 
provided with kneeling boards, and the flooring 
upon which they are fixed is of yellow deal, with 
oak borders, and is level with the tile pavement. 
The west gallery has been taken down, and the 
choir have now accommodation in the south 
transept. The miserere seats in the chancel 
have been repaired, cleansed from paint and 
colour, and refixed in their old position. The 
altar-rail, altar-table, lectern, and prayer-desk 
are new, and of wainscot oak and walnut, and 
the pulpit which is of similar materials, with 
open-traceried panels, fixed upon a Portland 
stone base, is the gift of Miss Sale, the rector’s 
sister, in memory of herfather. Red, black, and 
encaustic tiles mixed with some portions of Port- 
land stone paving are used for the chancel floor, 
which is laid to a pattern designed by the archi- 
tect. The other floors are laid with Peake’s red 
and black Staffordshire quarries. The church 
is heated by a Porritt’s stove, the flue from 
which is carried up the north-east buttress of the 
tower, in a new shaft of masonry. The north 
transept gable wall, which was in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, has been taken down and 
rebuilt ; the old windows have been reset with 
new stone where they were found to require it ; 
and the whole of the stonework of the columns 
and arches of the arcades, of the windows in the 
chancel, of the sedilia and piscina, and generally 
throughout the church, has been ‘cleansed and 
restored. The bells in the tower (six in number) 
have been rehung, and they have been fitted (by 
Mr. Hooper, of Woodbury, Devon), with the new 
chiming hammers, invented by the Rev. H. B. 
Ellacombe, rector of Clyst St. George, Cornwall, 
by means of which a whole peal of bells may be 
easily chimed by one person. The work of re- 
storation has been carried out (under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Butterfield, the architect) by 





Mr. Gibbons, of Buntingford, at a cost of upwards 
of 1,0001. 

Bognor.—An influentially attended meeting hag 
been held to consider the state of the parish 
church of South Bersted, of which parish the 
town of Bognor forms the most important part. 
The chair was taken by the Bishop of Chichester, 
and it was resolved that the parish church should 
be restored and enlarged, and a committee wag 
appointed. The cost of the works has been esti. 
mated by Mr. Christian, the architect, at about 
3,0001. It was at the same time strongly urged 
that church accommodation was greatly wanted 
in the town, the parish church being abouta 
mile from Bognor. 

Petersfield.—The committee entrusted with 
the carrying out of the restoration of the parish 
church have met to consider the report, and to 
inspect the plans, &c., prepared by the architect, 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield. ‘The plans, except a few 
minor details, were approved. The cost is esti- 
mated at something over 6,0001., and a subscrip. 
tion list was opened, commencing with 1,000I. 
from Mr. W. Nicholson, of Basing Park, M.P., 
supplemented by other subscriptions raising the 
amount to 2,250. 

Radford.—The large and commodious new 
chancel which has been erected in connexion 
with Old Radford parish church has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham. 
The new chancel, organ-chamber, vestry, and 
half of the nave reseated, have cost 1,250/. The 
designs were obtained from the architect, Mr. R. 
C. Sutton, of Bromley House ; and the contractors 
were Messrs. Stevenson & Weston. One hundred 
and thirty-five additional sittings have been pro- 
vided, The pews and the gallery at the west 
end have not been interfered with, but the seats 
are all free. The construction of the chancel 
corresponds with the other portion of the build. 
ing. The stained-glass window at the eastern 
end has been erected by the tenantry of the late 
Mr. Sherwin Gregory to the memory of that 
gentleman. The subject isthe Crucifixion. The 
makers are Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Baines, and 
the cost is about 1501. The entire estimated 
cost of the present restoration and improve- 
ments is 1,3401. 








Hooks Received. 


Natural Philosophy for General Readers and 
Young Persons. Translated and edited from 
Ganot’s “Cours Elémentaire de Physique.” 
By E. Arxinson, Ph.D., F.C.S. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1872. 

Tus well designed and illustrated popular trea- 
tise is not a translation of Ganot’s chief work, nor 
is it an abridgment of that work; but is translated 
and edited from another and minor work of 
Ganot’s, which has had an extensive circulation in 
France, and is more suitable to general readers 
and young persons. It is not a strict or mere 
translation even of that work, however, but has 
such additions and alterations as were thought 
fitted to render the book more useful to the 
classes for which it is especially designed, 
namely, as a text-book of physics for the middle 
and upper classes of boys’ and girls’ schools, 
and as a familiar account of physical pheno- 
mena and laws for the general reader. Inrange 
it is considered to represent the amount of 
knowledge required for the matriculation ex- 
amination of the London University. 





An Elementary Treatise on Curve Tracing. By 
Perceval Frost, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer 
of King’s College. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1872. 

Tuis is a preliminary treatise on the properties 
of curves. The author says he supposes himself 
to be instructing a student whose reading has been 
confined to very narrow limits. Regarded as a 
special preparation for a special subject, it may 
be considered useful in giving clear ideas when 
the student enters upon the systematic treatment 
of the properties of curves ; especially since the 
classification of curves according to degrees, and 
the subdivision of curves of the same degree into 
species are now being taken in hand by some 
eminent mathematicians. 





Pocket-Book of Mechanics and Engineering. By 
Joun W. Nystrom, C.E. Eleventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. London: Trubner & Co. 1872. 

TueRE is much valuable matter, both practical 

and theoretical, in this pocket-book, and hence 
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‘ts numerous editions. Besides its memoranda, 
it contains numerous tables. 





A Treatise on the Metallurgy of Iron. By H. 
BaAvEeRMAN, F.G.S. Third Edition : Illustrated. 
London : Lockwood & Co. 1872. 


Mvucu information which practical workers of 
iron, students, and owners of iron mines require, 
is furnished in this volume in a condensed and 
portable form, although it is not intended to be 
classed with the large and expensive works on 
the metallurgy of iron already published. It 
contains outlines of the history of iron manu- 
facture ; methods of assay ; analysis of iron ores ; 
processes of manufacture of iron and steel, &c., 
and is illustrated by numerous wood engravings 
from drawings by J. B. Jordan. The author is 
an associate of the Royal School of Mines. This 
third edition brings up the work to recent im- 
provements, among which are notices of the 
Siemens-Martin steel process, and the various 
plans proposed by Heaton, Ellerhausen, and 
others. The second edition was issued in 
America. 








Miscellanen. 


Public Baths and Washhouses, St. Pan- 
crgé.—The report for last year of the Commis- 
sioners for this Institution has been presented to 
the Vestry and printed. The Commissioners 
draw attention to a great advance made during 
the last twelve months; the progress made 
during that period having been most satisfactory 
in every respect. The classification of the bathers 
for the year ending March, 1871, was—first-class, 
52,147; second class, 100,069 ; and for the year 
ending March, 1872—first class, 58,054; second 
class, 107,284. The working expenses have this 
year been considerably reduced under several 


heads. In wages the saving is 341. 8s.; and 
fuel, 371. 17s. The balance sheet shows that 
83,0321. 2s. 93d. have been received, and 


2,0221. 10s. 2d. expended in working expenses, 
including repairs and alterations, leaving a sur- 
plus profit of 1,0091. 12s. 73d. 


Ship’s Lines.— Messrs. Wigham Richardson 
& Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, are making a wide 
reputation by their care and skill in this respect. 
Last week the first steamer of a new line, pro- 
jected by some leading coalowners for the Cal- 
cutta trade, was launched by that firm from 
their yard at Walker. A numerous company 
was present. The steamer was christened the 
Vibilia (the goddess of wanderers), by Miss 
Singers, and after the launch she was towed up 
to Messrs. Hawthorn’s shears, at St. Peter’s, 
where her engines and boilers, constructed by 
that firm, will be put on board. The Vibilia has 
been built to carry 2,500 tons of cargo, her 
machinery is over 1,000 effective horse-power. 
The beauty of her lines was a theme of general 
admiration, and the firm of Messrs. Richardson 
was warmly complimented on all sides for the 
design. 


Property in Dover.—Messrs. Terson & Son 
have recently sold by auction a considerable 
amount of property at Dover, Hougham, and 
Folkestone. We quote some of the prices 
realised :—Freehold farm buildings at Buckland, 
containing 2r. 14p., purchased by the present 
tenant for 300l.; two plots of freehold arable 
land, adjoining the last lot, 17a. 3r. 18p., 9951. ; 
six plots of freehold land and two cottages, 
adjoining the Union-road, Buckland, 34a. Or. 24p., 
1,6601.; West Hougham Farm, 142a. 3r. 12p., 
with farm-house and buildings, 4,0601.; plot of 
meadow-land, la. 2r. 18p., adjoining the last lot, 
3151.; meadow-land and garden, 2r. 20p., in 
Cherry Tree-lane, 1351.; 2a. 12p. of meadow- 
land, 4551. 


Harbour Scheme for Calais.— Another new 
scheme for making Calais Harbour available for 
steamboats of 3,000 or 4,000 tons at all times of 
the tide, has been brought before the authorities. 
The engineers are Messrs. Liddell & Richardson. 
Their proposition is to construct a landing and 
embarking pier about three-quarters of a mile 
into the water from Calais, and to connect this 
pier by a subway from the railway-station. By 
going so far out into the Channel they will avoid 
“silting up,” and by making a basin for the 
steamers at the extreme distance they will be 
able to land in shelter at any time of tide, wind, 
or weather. It is estimated that the cost will 
amount only to about 400,0001. 








Lectures at the Crystal Palace.—A series 
of lectures, under the management of the Com- 
mittee of the Crystal Palace Company’s School 
of Art, Science, and Literature, have been in 
the course of delivery in the theatre near 
the transept of the Palace on Thursday evenings. 
The twelfth session has been concluded by a 
lecture from Dr. T. Spencer Cobbold, F.R.S., 
upon the “ Antiquity of Man.” He explained 
that our knowledge of the age of man upon this 
earth was derived from the evidences of his 
existence which were found in the drift, in 
caves, &c., and that astronomy had come to the 
assistance of the geologist in his endeavour to fix 
the distant date of the appearance of man upon 
earth. The post-pliocene geological period was 
divided into the post-glacial end the [glacial and ?] 
pre-glacial periods, and certain geologists believed 
the first appearance of man on earth to have 
been post-glacial; whilst others, who were of 
the most advanced school, supposed that man 
had been in this world before the glacial period. 
There was a good deal to be said for each view 
of the question, but he thought the balance of 
the evidence was more in favour of the post- 
glacial than the pre-glacial view. The difference 
between the post-glacial and pre-glacial theories 
of the origin of man was between 50,000 and 
500,000 years ago. There were some grounds 
for believing that man may have been living in 
the pre-glacial period, say about 600,000 years 
ago. There was, however, no doubt in the 
minds of sound geologists that the shortest 
period must be set down at 50,000 years. He had 
no desire to attack any religious views, but 
merely to expound grave scientific truth. 


Public Buildings.—The vote proposed for 
the new Courts of Justice will comprise 4,0001. 
to complete the 954,000/. for purchase of the 
site, and a vote of a second sum of 30,0001. 
towards the 750,0001. for the erection of the 
building. There is to be a further vote of 
100,0001. towards the estimate of 285,186. for 
new Offices in Downing-street for the Home and 
Colonial Departments, &c., on which above 
100,0001. have been already expended. The vote 
for Burlington House is to be 47,0001., leaving 
less than 7,0001. to be hereafter voted to make 
up the estimated 178,000. The vote proposed 
for the enlargement of the National Gallery is 
50,0001., leaving only 33,0001. more to come, in 
order to make up the original estimate of 92,9751. 
The vote for new buildings at South Kensington 
is 29,6741., completing the 195,0001., the original 
estimate. A vote of 40,0001. will be proposed 
for the erection of a Natural History Museum ; 
the estimate is 350,000/., and only about 6,0001. 
have yet been expended. The Post-office requires 
a vote of 119,700/. for new works and alterations, 
59,5001. completing the estimated 150,0001. for 
the new offices in St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; 8,0001. 
for a tunnel between the old and the new offices ; 
26,0001. for the new post-office (and the site) at 
Birmingham; 10,000/., Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
6,0001., Aberdeen ; 5,0001., Colchester ; and smaller 
sums for other new post-offices, some serving 
also for the Inland Revenue Department. 


Improved Cabs.—The Council of the Society 
of Arts have turned their attention to the defec- 
tive construction of London cabs, and have 
offered a reward of 601. for the best improved 
cab of any description; two prizes of 201. each 
for the next two best; and two prizes of 101. 
each for the next two best. The Council consider 
that the cabs now in use are defective in various 
particulars; but it is to be regretted that they 
make no allusion whatever to the most serious 
defect of all in the “rickety hansom” safety 
cab. Whenever the horse suddenly falls, both 
cabman and passenger are liable to be pitched 
out headforemost. The writer of this, though 
very seldom in the streets, has seen the cabman 
thrown upon the horse on two occasions, and 
once the passenger in a similar predicament. 
The two wheels act as a fulcrum, and the shafts 
and body of the rickety “safety” as a lever; 
and the sudden fall of the horse brings down the 
shafts with force, throws up the cab, and out its 
contents. Hansom cabs are thus especially 
dangerous as well as inconvenient, confined, yet 
draughty, and uncomfortable. 


The Bridgwater School Board. — This 
board has appointed Mr. Hay, of Bath, the 
architect for the proposed schools in the eastern 
portion of the town, and has contracted for the 
purchase of a site adjoining Wellington-road, 
near the railway-station, for the sum of 4001. 
The execution of the work is undertaken by 
Messrs. Harvey & Son, of Torquay, whose tender 
amounted to 1,8751. 


Fall of a Wall “founded on a Rock,” and 
Loss of Life.—A melancholy accident has oc- 
curred at Pathhead, Kirkcaldy, in connexion with 
the erection of a wall adjoining Messrs. Nairn’s 
Floorcloth Works. The wall, which was founded 
on a rock about 20 ft. from the bottom of an 
excavation, had been built up about 20ft. With- 
out giving the slightest indication of insecurity, 
the whole fabric slipped from its rock foundation, 
carrying with ita number of masons, and literally 
burying eight quarrymen who were engaged be- 
neath. A large staff of men at once set about to 
remove the rubbish, and after some time a young 
man, a mason, was extricated alive, but died 
shortly afterwards. Three other men were taken 
out about the same time. One mason was found 
to have sustained severe spine injuries; and 
another to have suffered fracture of the collar- 
bone. The next discovered was a labourer, but 
he was fast sinking, and has since died. The 
bodies of another mason and two quarrymen 
were afterwards found. Two of the three in- 
jured are not expected to recover. 


The London Institution.— The annual 
general meeting of this institution was held on 
Wednesday, the 24th ult., in the Theatre, Fins- 
bury-circus; Sir William Tite in the chair. 
The secretary, Mr. Thomas Piper, read the 
annual report, which stated that the circulating 
library had been augmented by 255 volumes, 
besides 75 transferred from the general library. 
During the present season there had been a 
marked improvement in the attendance at the 
lectures. One evidence of increased public inte- 
rest had been manifested in the demand for the 
shares of the institution. The income for the 
year amounted to 3,5111/. 18s. 4d., and the expen- 
diture to 3,039]. 9s. 3d., leaving a balance in 
hand of 4721. 9s. 1d. 


Indian Civil Engineering College.— Some 
of our readers may thank us for repeating what 
has been said already in our advertising columns, 
that it has been determined by the Secretary of 
State for India in Council that, in the examina- 
tion for admission into this College intended to 
be held in July, 1874, and in all future examina- 
tions, no candidate will be allowed to compete 
who shall, on the 1st of the month, have attained 
the age of twenty. For the examinations in 
1872 and 1873, the maximum limit of age will 
remain, as at present, at twenty-one. 


Value of City Property.—On Thursday, 
25th April, the freehold of a small house 
in Finch-lane, Cornhill, known as the Cock 
and Woolpack Tavern, was sold by auction at 
Garraway’s Coffee-house, Change-alley, together 
with the goodwill of the business, for the sum of 
20,8001. It is situated on the eastern side of 
Finch-lane, which runs from Cornhill to Thread- 
needle-street, and the house has a frontage of 
18 ft., with a depth of 55 ft. It also includes 
two arched cellars under Finch-lane, held on 
lease, 14 years of which are unexpired. 


Strike in the Sheffield Building Trades.— 
The workmen employed in the Sheffield building 
trades have struck work. They ask for 50 hours 
per week all the year round in every branch, and 
that the carpenters’ and joiners’ wages shall be 
73d. per hour throughout the year. The employers 
offer 53 hours and 74d., which the men will not 
accept, and have drawn off, with the exception 
of twelve shops, where the concession has been 
made. The carpenters and joiners of Rother- 
ham have also struck work for a similar advance 
and shorter time. 


The New Fortifications at Strasburg.— 
Strasburg, according to German journals, is to 
be surrounded by a girdle of eighteen forts, at 
an average distance of about one German mile 
from the enceinte of the town. Five of those 
forts to the north-west of the city will be first 
built. Their construction has been undertaken 
by various companies of contractors, and are to 
be completed by the 1st April, 1875. 


Mr. Peek’s Prizes.—The Council of the 
Institute of Architects have made two supple- 
mentary awards in the Peek Prizes Competition, 
viz., a medal of merit to Mr. Henry Avern, of 
York-buildings, Adelphi; and a medal of merit 
to Mr. Walter L. Spiers, of Bernard-street, 
Russell-square, for the skill displayed in their 
drawings of Eastbury Manor House. 


Land in Surrey.— The Middlesex magistrates 
have agreed to purchase 100 acres of land at 
Banstead, Surrey, for the purpose of a site for 
building a third County Lunatic Asylum. The 





price to be paid is 10,0001. Banstead is sixteen 
miles from the metropolis. 
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Words! Words !—From penny-a-lining some 
literary men have reached halfpenny-a-wording. 
Mr. George A. Sala, according to the Printers’ 
Register, made a curious contract for writing the 
“Thanksgiving Number” of the Graphic. He 
was to put together 37,000 words, and to be paid 
for his task at the rate of a halfpenny a word. 
It is asserted that upwards of a quarter of a 
million copies of it were printed. One halfpenny 
per word, however, was not such very great pay 
as may be supposed, more especially to a paper 
which has already yielded 100 per cent. on its 
capital. Mr. Sala had a heavy task to perform: 
he had something like a volume to write, in a 
great hurry, and he got less than 80l. for it. 
A halfpenny a letter would have been good pay, 
but: not. by any means unprecedented. 


London Slaughterhouses.—Dr. Brewer has 
laid before the House of Commons a Bill 
enacting that the slaughtering of cattle or sheep 
by a butcher in his private slaughterhouse, duly 
licensed, shall not be held to be the carrying on 
of an offensive or noxious business within the 
meaning of the Metropolis Buildings Act of 
1844. That Act provides that after the expira- 
tion of thirty years from its passing it shall cease 
to be lawful to carry on such a business at a less: 
distance than 40 ft. from a public way, or 50 ft. 
from buildings of the first or dwelling-house 
class, save as is provided in that Act. 


Another Thames Embankment. — Mr. 
Bean, the surveyor to the Fulham Local Board, 
acting under the instructions of the board, has 
just prepared a plan for the embankment of the 
Thames at the Mall, Hammersmith. The pro. 
posal is that this embankment shall be carried 
out partly at the expense of the Fulham Board 
and partly by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The “ ly” and Architecture.— 
As the article in the present Quarterly has 
proved very distasteful, and some public writers 
have misled their readers as to its authorship, 
it may be as well we should say, though it ought 
not to be necessary, that Mr. Fergusson had 
nothing whatever to do with it. 


* Employers’ Responsibilities.—A paper will 
be read at a.meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, at their rooms in Adam-street, Adelphi, 
on Monday, the 6th instant, at 8 o’clock, by 
Mr. P. H. Holland, on “The Civil Responsibili- 
ties of Employers to those Injured in their 
Employ.” 


Paper.—Carbolic acid is recom- 
mended by the Journal of Applied Chemistry as 
an ingredient in the paste used, as it will pre- 
vent the annoyance of insects and the sour smells 
frequently experienced in rooms newly papered. 


Chapter House, Westminster.—On Mon- 
day last, the newly-restored Chapter-house of 
Westminster Abbey was thrown open to the 
public, and was largely visited throughout the 
day. 

Gas Lighting by Electricity.—in order 
to ensure as far as possible the safety of the 
gunpowder works at the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, the gas-lamps are in future to be lighted by 
means of electricity. 


The Staffordshire Brick and Tile Makers. 
The brick and tile makers of North Staffordshire 
employed by ten firms have got a substantial 
advance upon nearly all the articles they are 
employed in manufacturing. 


Maryport Dock Extension.—The Maryport 
trustees are advertising for loans for the con- 
struction of a new dock and works at Maryport. 








TENDERS 


For villa residence, lodge, ener’s cottage, &e., 
Worcester Park, Surrey, for Worcester Park Building 
Company, Limited. Mr, John Giles, architect. Quanti- 
ties by Mr, Goode :— 

Manley & Rogers.................00+: £4,526 
RN Sia ans canietiesine sata ebobilll 
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Adamson & Sons ... 
Avise &0o:; ......... 
Hibbins & Tresler 
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For new farmhouse and buildings, for Mr.T. W. Downes, 
at Letton, Herefordshire, Mr. W. Chick, architect :— 





Welsh & Son 0 
SOI. ivcbsoncaxns 10 0 
MINIT is dicinrsi locas sAseisho“sxaeasan 0 0 
OS eee 0 0 
King & Godwin 0 0 
Bigglestone 4,361 0 0 
J. & W. Bowers (accepted) ...... 4,200 0 0 





For the front portion of new business. premises, in: the 
Market-place, Reading, for Messrs. Sutton & Sons. 
Messrs. W. & J. T. Brown, architects. Quantities 








supplied :— 
MONI acces svpssapcicanrcrccammansoute £4,716 0 0 
Higgs ...... . 4560 0 0 
Sheppard ... . 4219 0 0 
RN NOT i cincniicsscemandicaunete 4,209 0 0 
PUN io sipissinns cesses cucaperegaten 3,893 0 0 
NOMI ase ssceasos tagshoadutnses 3,659 0 0 
MPOOUA «0... sadidditseen-<caaoreaundoad 3,609 0 0 
Gidaon, Broer hice xs ci<csanasseces 3,587 0 0 
Aitehison & Walker (accepted) 3,555 0 0 





For parsonage, adjacent to Holy Trinity Church, in the 
Barking-road. Mr. Henry Ough, architect. Quastities 
supplied by Mr. A. L. Buzzard :— 





I cco Scnswiecnerepens conconceee £2,686 0 0 
0 SE errs . 2,3: 090 
Adamson & Sons ... 2,292 0-90 
MIE ic sicticcecasses . 2,279 0 0 
PIN Ss sa seicescneeicinebe ww. Bare O O 
Shapley & Webster ...............06 2,228 0 0 
Palmer (withdrawn) ...........04. 1,850 0 0 





For the erection of No. 81, Bishopsgate-street Without, 
Messrs. John Young & Son, architects :— 


Bi AG TIGR OR oasis secede insenes £2,075. 0 O 
PNT OO oa vi cnscssssisescassconse 2,012 0-0 
Newman & Mann G6 0 
| ERE IE aa 0 0 
Conder .... 0 0 
King & Son 0 0 
Pritchard: ............ 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby 0 0 








For stabling, at Henlade, near Taunton, for Mr. J. E. 
Anderdon, Mr. J. Houghton Spencer, architect :— 


ID cso: tained cane steseaseiuaees £2,000 0 0 
TEMA. ccaiadin daaienpmbannmnannnpies 1,790 0 0 
be eg | a 1,590 0 O 
Shewbrooks (accepted) ............ 1,520 0 0 





For school-house and teacher’s residence, for the parish 
of Norton Fitzwarren, Somerset. Mr. J. Houghton 
Spencer, architect :— 





PNMVILN coc ansokosncayiaaccbasnaessoscnugeonsace £954 0 0 
IMIS 5 50i5crssecssssviniaverssosess 885 0 0 
Moss :& Rendell. .............ssccccassar 7 0 0 
ROR iar ananesapancec uns sxancinceos 694 0 0 
UBB, issasssconsanceessseavesess 680 0 0 
IIE E05 ccisisssccusesssvenwerseaueses 854.17 0 
Macey & Yandell (accepted) ...... 635 0 0 





For Mission Hall, at Kingsland. Mr. H. Shaw, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Plimsaul & Bolton :— 


DIR oro cieornantkcsaaesconies dieses £589 
Harper .... 
Potter..... : 
PROT COTO oo scesccessecense 530 
Robbins & Co, (accepted) ......... 496 
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For re-seating, repairs, &, of Angersleigh Church, 
Somerset :— 


RIOT IIIDS 5 a 50.5 ss cannisontepieaononseanee £217 0 0 
UE OR, ic ccvscnscnaessviecass 196 0 O 
NON ase coerce prsiptocaancanicedapsion se’ 180 0 0 
en MERE OE TCL ARAN OHO C OEE E 167 12 0 
IE cincesicdoannanc+cokaeeueeasens 160 0 0 
PUES chon casks pus sngsesNiavsvengnisaiuep sue 0 0 
NINE oss cscs Souk wadecssnapasesnesnes soe 157 10 0 
Templeman (accepted) ............... 135 0 0 





For new business premises, in Broad-street, Reading, 
for Mr. C. F. Willson. Messrs, W. & J. T. Brown, archi- 
tects, Quantities supplied :— 





Barnicoat 0 
Matthews . 0 
Searle ....... 0 
URIs snisshsanaashoniaiae aancenleabaknkakowe 0 
Sheppard 6 





For new business premises, in the King’s-road, Reading, 
for Mr. A. Allen. Messrs, W. & J. T. Brown, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 


= cspaceineas snconneheckahaeiran £1,333 0 0 
MINIS. «x cnahins<Gaccucssnvabasamens 1,202. 0 0 
IN es caniciy i wanccnoses vasa cen 1,197 0 0 
WN Sakic ccscscasuasesescsccvernesecentess 1,175 0 0 
MUNI oii concenscicnacsecabannndie 1,160 0 0 
EERE eee eae 1,097 0 0 





For new north aisle and chancel roof to Willesden 
arish church. Mr. E. J. Tarver, architect. Quantities 
by Mr. L. E. Riddett :— 





Jackson & Shaw. .............cecseees £2,938 0 0 
teeta tsi bic 2,855 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..............0008 2,798 0.0 
Dove, Brothers...... «a. 2,795 0 O 
Adamson & Sons . 2,758- 0 0 
SIR a ccpccccnsitss ices staaneceoas 2,594 0 0 





For making roads and drains on the Eversfield Estate, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Messrs. Fowler & Hill, archi- 
tects :— 


INE cs sca pctencasapsarenavert £2,470 0 0 
OSE TERIORES BEE: 2,300 0 0 
NE aise a cnk ha seans once 1,880 0 0 
Hughes (accepted) ..............s008 1,833 10 0 








For alterations and additions to 174, Marylebone-road, 
and in erecting warehouse buildings at side of ditto, for 
Mr. Millis. Mr, Alfred Wright, architect. Quantities 
supplied ;— 





MIE on ccgupecne's<cans ccnaiec barons 0 0 
Watson, Brothers 00 
Simpson: & Son................ssseseee 0 0 
Longmire & Burge 00 
ORRIN OF OD... ocasnessoscees 00 
REATEIS ES BOMB ............5.5- 600000000500 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole 0 0 


For villa residence at Chislehurst, for the Rey; Dr, 
Macduff. Mr. John Norton, architect :— 


MRED ococssuccsovssevadsaccccenscneses 
Taylor & Sons 
REPT cuphatnsngedganseene 
Niblett & Son ... 


Stephenson ......... he 
MMUIDINS  <cciagstnateei< -spaspepteniostte 
RON oo aisha canaaannceneaaep 
ERR ee 


885 
Moore & Grainger ................+ 2,827 
Wreaitersone& C8: -..........cccaseasee 2,770" 
Aitchison & Walker ............... 2,845 
Wright, Brothers; & Goodchild* 2,595 
COok-& CO... ..srraccerss EEE . 2,582 


* Accepted: 


coooceooooooesooso 
caesoeseoooseoso$c(“ 





For painting, decorating, &c. at Loxford House. Mr, 
R. Martin, arehitect. Quantities not supplied :— 
OUNIRITEG) 5 cick sausennaasnsabaseanans Smaaannen £165 0 0 
Bridgman, Nuttall, & West (accepted) 163 0 0 





For alterations of three houses in Charterhouse-square, 
Messrs. Tress & Innes, architects :— 


Petewbrey GS BONS. «...0565.scssseecc0c00 £5,123 0 0 
WOODORE  cscencsacenccecsceccscessuvasaves 4,559 0 0 
ONE 00 ORs. sc ceenapamncnnnenaion 4,556 0 0 
Hill & Son (accepted) ............ 4,264 0 0 


For new schools, and schoolmaster’s and schoolmis- 
tress’s residences, at Glemsford, Suffolk. Messrs, Salter 
& Firmin, architects :— 





AIOE iiscwcccsasiantachavdvessiionennes £3,614. 0 0 
2 LE OER I ee oe ae ae ee 3, 0 0 & 
RNR asians seas oa esiowiaie Aaweainaeee 3,245 0 0 
CRMIONUIN os esoccgsecsadnccsxeccaconens 3,157 0 0 
IMR chek cvusvanicecacdscesvactecaseess 2,984. 0 0 
BBO Gi: RWGIAW. ons ccccssnesacaraccensss 2,876 7 6 
OO Ios <'cconkesnsueaascsbaccannse 2,839 0 0 





For rebuilding house, 14, Blenheim-street, Oxford- 
street, for Mr. Camp. Mr. W. G, Bartlett, architect :— 





MBN GR cng saca cg cepanpaabceadesancaassber £820 0 0 
VIO TIP OUERE® 5 cinssocesrsceanenan 797 0 0 
TENORS. ccs scsssccasiccecasasncsess 777 0 0 
DNR Ec csdnscicpieasdakseie aeecen uesnidens 711 0 0 
UEICOURIUL , accesanconsasescsoneses parceiieis 683 0 0 





For alterations and repairs at 13, Quebec-street, for 
Mr, Jones. Messrs, Finch, Hill, & Paraire, architects :— 


RUNNER. cos caine cs-ocecaescuesapleesensbesiee £326 0 0 
Weateon, Brothers: ...............0cc000 275 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman. ..............cc0000 250 0 0 





For schools, at Melyn, near Neath, for Messrs, Leach, 
Flower, & Co. Mr. John Norton, architect :— 


ERMIOUU? ons sscccsn sacsnuaxerhessvaaccasan £3,355 0 0 
MN icin wicanasscecncukea de esesrcotoeses 3,343 3 5 
Pearse & Langdon ................4 3,190 0 0 
ET: RRS Eee eee 2,949 0 0 
Roderick (accepted) .............. 2,172 4 9 





For house for Mr. J. T. Davis, at Bromley, Kent. 
Quantities. by Mr. J. Seott. Mr. T. C. Sorby, archi- 
tect :— 


UPON is ce ncacstedanion ssa tees tha £1,444 0 0 
Patman & Fothringham ......... 1,425 0 0 
NII ios suisaccden Censor gagcciananieened 1,318 0 0 
ONO iiss ccs cxccsiscvedsscasaxcncsseese 1,245 0 0 





For alterations and additions to 12, John-street, Ber- 
keley-square, for Capt. F. H. Custance. Mr, John Norton, 
architect :— 


Holland & Hannen........ etennieess a £997 0 0 
POPS Ss, so <censpikegsssanscchasomnesens 981 0 0 
Myers & Sons (accepted)............ 938 0 0 





For repairs, painting, &c. at Westminster-chambers, 


for the Mutual Tontine Association, Mr, George Hall, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
TRON TIPOUDGED™ . .0..0.<00600<0000050055 £995 0 0 
IIR sc s6ncan<cascibsisn van dsetannsiscenes 868. 0 0 
PPR MMNEINO Tc cesses annnewveys sopeessaaraaiees 848 0 0 
NNMINS ostsn sires one nekaioa sy Getasceengtos axis 835 0 0 
Foster (accepted)  ...........ccccsese 787 0 0 





For additions to business premises, Milk-street, Cheap- 
side. Messrs. R. Tress & Innes, and Mr, H. Ashby, 
arehitects :— 


Ashby & Son (by schedule of prices) £10,344 





Camberwell Vestry Hall.—Messrs. David King & Son’s 
tender for 7,4351., together with two alternative estimates, 
respectively 1097. 13s. and 369/. 2s., making a total of 
7,9132. 15s., has been accepted by the Board for the 
erection of the new Vestry Hall for the Parish of St. Giles, 
Camberwell. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. & Co.—W.—F. B.—E, RB. R.—R. 8,—C. B.—Rev. Mr. E.—8: 8.— 
J. P.—Messrs. H.—J. N,—K. & Son,—P, P. C.—T, KR. S.—J. V.—R. & 
Co.—Builder’s Clerk.—C.—T, W.—W. R.—J. H. 8.—C. F: H.—G. B.— 
P. P. C—H. S; 8.—H. F.—B. N. & W.—Lover of Justice.—A. & 
C. H.—J. 8.—E. W: 8.—-L. W. & U.—Party Wall (question should be 
answered by one who cau look into it on the spot).—B. G, (in type).— 
T. H. H. (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving. 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &e., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 





| Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
| public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS,] 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o’clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

Sas” NOTICE.—All communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Jc.,.should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,’ 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. ~All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath and other Stones of Best 
Quality._RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 





Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.—[Apvr.] 





Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[Apvr. | 





Architects, before committing themselves 
to any system of Warming, should send to 
TRUSWELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, 
Nottingham-street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-AirApparatus.[ ADV?. | 








MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1803. 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
Capital, 1,600,0007. Paid up and invested 700,0002. 








ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 


Builders and Others desiring a really good system, can have a 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER’S BOOKS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” hos 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms. ‘a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small bvaikdarn shines, 
&. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 





Just euming, heres 8vo. strongly bound in cloth, with 165 fine 


cuts, price 12s. 6d. (postage, 5d.), 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY for the 
ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, SURVEYOR, and HAN 
By E. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A. _— = 

‘A work of remarkable merit. "— Builder. 

“An excellent treatise, of value not merely to students, but to 
practical men. "Engineering. 

‘‘No book with the same object in view has ever been published in 
which the clearness of the rules laid down and the illustrated 
diagrams have been so satisfactory.”— Scotsman. 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ -hall-court, E.C. 





With 9 Plates and 47 Woodcuts, 8v 


Fhe: STUDENT'S GUIDE ‘to the PRAC- 


mA of ; MEASURING and VALUING ARTIFICERS’ 

copious da for the Valuation of Labour 

oan ae in all branches of the Building Trades. By EDWD. 
ys New edition, re-written, with additions, by E. WYNDHAM 


iden: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








Recently anand, —— so —_ ma “Vena Engravings, 


HE SCIENCE of | "BUILDING : an 


reer erg | gene on the Principles of Construction. Espe- 
the requirements of Architectural Students. By 


yew Dia l TARN, M.A 
rey er ut should be without this hand-book of 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
A HOUSE for the SUBURBS, St SOCIALLY 
and ARCHITECTURALLY SKETCHED. With a Prefatory 


<ilance at the Great City. Third Edition, with Designs, and th 
Author's successful System.of Drain Ventilation ‘by the Soil Pipe. 


12s. 6d. 
¢ “ ding entertaining, and readable,—the exact sort of book.” 
re ci 
A CLUE to RAILWAY and OTHER COMPENSA- 
TION for PROPERTY and PERSON, the NATURE and VALUE of 
—— and PRINCIPLES of PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENT. 


* DILAPIDATIONS, og eee and GENE- 
RAL: Adapted to the ‘Act of 1871 . 64.—"* We commend Mr. 
Morris's work to solicitors. pn Feng and surveyors.”—Estates 


“PERSPECTIVE, or GRAPHIC PROJECTION, 
PARALLEL, DIAGONAL, PAN-ANGULAR, — 3s. 6d.— 
“BRIEF CHAPTERS ee BRiTiSe CAR 

SH 
GOTHIC ROOFS, 6s. Gi —"“Rucellent. "— Atheneum. — 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


— 








y THOMAS MORRIS, A 





Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. or post free for 20 stam) 


TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS. 


‘*Includes a considerable amount of useful information on the 
ee of which it treats."—Buélder, August 27, 1870. 
8T. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, Old St. Pancras- 
road, London, N. W. 





Price 5s, 
ILAPIDATIONS. <A Text Book in 
Tabulated Form. With Copious Index. : 
By BANISTER FLETCHER, Author of “ Model Houses.” 
E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
A J N TED, immediately, a good 


UGHTSMAN. ~ application, stating salary required, to 
be Sl. ARCHITECT, 61, North End, Croydon, Surrey. 


ANTED, in a BUILDER'S OFFICE, a 


CLERK, thoroughly commen to undertake the mamage- 
ment of the business if necessary.—Address, 339, by letter, at the 


Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
Putney, a BUILDER'S 








ANTED, at 


GENERAL. CLERK, who can take out quantities. Must be 
None need apply who have not filled a similar 





NEW ELEMENTARY WORK ON PHYSICS car a GANOT. 
In crown 8vo. with 403 woodcuts, pri 


LTATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 

GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS; being a 

Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulz, expressed in the 
language of daily life, and illustrated with Explana Fi 

familiarly elucidating the Principles and Facts. Trenstetel ant 


prot Hours from Six a.m. to Six p.m.—Apply by letter only, 
fro ms = — salary expected, to G. M. care of Mr. Royle, Stationer, 
ey, 3. W. 


W ANTED, a Young Man (HOUSE 


PAINTER), ioe. a CONSTANCY.—Apply, 2, Cross-street, 
Shepherdess-walk, City-road. 











edited from Ganot’s ‘‘ Cours de Physique,” with the author's cti 
by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D, F.C.8. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College. 

Landes : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


ARION & CO. 22 and 23, SOHO- 


SQUARE. PHOTOGRAPHS of all kinds. May be seen and 
selected from. Collections arranged, Mounted, Titled, Portfolied 
Framed, or Bound into Volumes. 


| JTHOGRAPHED BILLS of QUANTI- 


TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &. — ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND have made such arrangements for this special description 
of Lithography, that orders to any extent are completed in a given 
time, under the personal superintendence of one of the , thus 
ensuring accuracy and promptness. Plans and Drawings of — 
description Copied, Traced, or Lithographed.—ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND, Draughtsmen, Lithographers, &c. 29, Charing-cross. 


ARTNERSHIP. — WANTED, a 

PARTNER, in an old-established JOBBING BUILDER'S 
BUSINESS in the City, able to command about 1,5007. and to take 
the cash and counting-house department. —Address, Y. F. B. care of 
Mr. G. Street, No. 30, Cornhill, E.C.. 


ARTNERSHIP or OTHERWISE.—An 


ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, having an office in a central 
position, with a small but increasing practice, wishes to meet with a 
Gentleman to SHARE the same with him for mutual advantage.— 
Address, 326, Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 


LUMBERS and DECORATORS.—FOR 


DISPOSAL, a PARTNERSHIP in a really genuine old-esta- 
blished BUSINESS in the City, or the whole may be taken on 
reasonable terms.—Apply to Mr. GODFREY, Solicitor, 72, Basinghall- 
street, E.C. 


UPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, having 


works of considerable magnitude in operation, has a VACANCY 
in his Office for a PUPIL. The district in which the works are 
situated being one of considerable extent and importance, affords un- 
usual opportunities for the acquirement of engineering experience.— 
Address, A. B. 21, Gresham-street, E.C. 


O BUILDERS REQUIRING OFFICE 


ASSISTANCE.—The Advertiser is open to make-up builder's 
accounts, make estimates, measure work, or make drawings for same, 
on terms as may be agreed. Thoroughly understands the business. 
Address, 291, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


NSTRUCTING WARDER of SMITHS. 


Candidates must have a good pravtical knowledge of general 
Smiths’ Work, and a general knowledge of Builders’ Brteoy with 
ability to measure and estimate such work. Age, 24 to 42 years. 
Commencing salary and allowances worth about 88/. per annum, with 
a prospect of eventually attaining a maximum of 134/.—Applications, 
with statement of previous employment, and testimonials showing 
the above qualifications, to be forwarded to the Surveyor General of 
Prisons, 44, Parliament-street, London, 8. W. 


A 
EOVIL WATERWORKS.—The Corpo- 
ration of Yeovil REQUIRE the services of a MANAGER for 
their Waterworks, who must be competent to take the entire manage- 
ment of the works and distribution, and have a thorough knowledge 
of the best regulated systems of constant supply. —s ~ exceeding 
1501.—Applications in writing to be deliv ++ f ‘at the Town Clerk's 
Office, Yeovil, on or before ONE o’clock on SAT bower hol llth day 
of MAY next, and to contain personal ref r be 
by copies of testimonials. 
Any Candidate canvassing a member of the Town Council will be 
held to be disqualified, 
Yeovil, April, 1872. 


ANTED, a thoroughly good, practical, | 4 
WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS.—Apply, with 
references, to C. C. Post-office, Tring 


W ANTED, a thoroughly efficient Builder’s 
PRIME COST CLERK.—Address, with experience, salary 

a ~ to H. G. care of Mr. F. Algar, 8, Clement’s-lane, Lom- 
bard-stree' 


ANTED, a good OUT-DOOR FORE- 


MAN. —Addwens, with terms and references, TOMPKINS, 
Post-offiee, Brighton. 


WAS, a FOREMAN, to superintend 
the ERECTION of some new BUILDINGS. Must be tho- 
read in drawings.—Apply, by 

salary required, to J. F. Post- 















































roughly competent, quick, and well 

letter, = age, qualification, and 

office, Ald gate 

W TANTED, a or ponthas Man, as WORK- 

WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS.—Those with 

good references can apply at 32, Norton-folgate, E. between the 
| soon of ELEVEN and TWO o ‘clock on Monday and Tuesday. 


TO MACHINISTS. 


ANTED, a good SAWYER, to work a 


saw-bench and deal frame. A Man also having a knowledge 
of working a moulding-machine will be preferred.—Apply to FORE- 
MAN, Mr. Spicer’s ee a. Old Brompton, 8. W. 


ANTED, several “experienced HANDS. 


Angie toa. SKIDMORE, the Iron Gates, Prince Consort 
Memorial, Hyde Park, 

















STONE CARVERS. 


ANTE D, STONE CARVERS and 


IMPROVERS, de Enfield Cemetery.—Apply to Mr. HICKS, 
on the Works, or by letter. - 


ANTED, a JOINER, a good Staircase 
Hand. One who has’ been 0 “ovkting foreman preferred. 

apply by letter, stating wages, to Mr. C. PAWLEY, apdeuben, 
W ANTED, immediately, TWO good 
JOINERS. Must be of good character and first-class hands. 

Country men preferred, used to working upon oak and pitch pine. 
Wages 73d. per hour, on an estate within eight miles of London. 
Address, 25, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO J ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
ANTED, immediately, in an Architect’s 


Office, for a week or two, a FIRST. CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN, 
8) y accustomed to the planning and design of domestic Italian 
architecture.—Address, with terms, age, &c. Mr. MAYNARD, 5, 
Peyton-place, Royal-hill, Greenwich. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, in Town or Country, PLAIN 

and ORNAMENTAL PLASTERING. Material and labour, 
or labour only. First-class references.—Address, T. H. 2, Devonshire- 
street, Hammersmith-gate. 


W ANTED, for a permanency, an ASSIST- 
ANT (middle-aged), as DRAUGHTSMAN and SURVEYOR, 
who is accustomed to the routine of a Civil Engineer’s Office in the 
country. One who has had some experience in sewerage and water 
supply preferred.—State qualification, references, and salary required, 
RVEYOR, 50, Albany-street, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 

A VACANCY for an eligible PUPIL. 


OUSE PAINTERS WANTED.—Apply 


to JOHN A. HUNT, D t 


(LESE REQUIRED in an ENGINEER'S 


OFFICE. Must be a good tracer, and accustomed to the routine 
of an engineer’s or surveyor’s office.—Apply on or before MONDAY, 
13ih instant, stating salary required, to the Borough Surveyor, 
Barrow-in-Furness, 


LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, early in 

June, a practical Man, one accustomed to Gothic work preferred, 
to act as Clerk of Works for the new gas offices. Wages will not 
exceed 2} guineas per week.—Applications, with references, &c. and 
testimonials, may be sent to HENRY GREEN, Esq. Secretary, Gas 
Works, Preston, Lancashire, on or before the llth MAY, marked on 
the outside, ‘‘ Application for Clerk of Works.” 


ARNISH TRADE—TOWN TRA- 

VELLER WANTED. Must havea good knowledge of buyers 
in and round London, and be prepared to give security.—Apply by 
letter to Mr. J. B. TYLOR, Varnish Manufacturer, 12, Finch-street, 
Whitechapel. 


GENT WANTED, for LONDON, for the 


SALE of ENCAUSTIC, MOSAIC, and WHITE-GLAZED 
TILES.—Address, WM. BARRY, Searboreugh. 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, 


























a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


FOREMAN of WORKS, or would take STONEWORK. Good 
references. . MASON by trade.—Address, 354, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


- 

ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 

OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Town orcountry. Carpenter and 

joiner by trade. Aged 36. First-class testimonials from late em- 
ployer.—Address, A. M. 88, Lancaster-street, Borough-road, 8. a 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Aged 22. Neat dreughtemen and 
fair colourist. Salary not so much an object as opportunity for im- 
provement.—Address, 309, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, FOREMAN of WORKS, or CLERK 
of WORKS. Aged 45. Good references.—Address, F. Mr. Govier's, 
Grocer, &c. Shirland-road, Paddington. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, after 
June Ist, ri a General ASSISTANT, of six years’ experience 
both of town and country practice. Understands surveying.—For 
terms and reference, address, J. R. V. 15, Prospect-villas, Forest-hill, 


Kent. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS, General Foreman, or to take charge of 
bo Twenty years’ experience. Good draughtsman and estimator. 
PLANE, care of Mr. W. Dee, 4, Ann’s-place, West Ham-lane, 


as 

















Semtsoet, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACT 


ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMEN T, by a 
Young Man, aged 23, as GENERAL ASSISTANT and 
CASHIER, on an estate, railway, or other extensive works. Eight 
year’s experience. Salary moderate. Good references.—Address, 290, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Good 
draughtsman. Hasa thorough knowledge of all the building trades. 
Good references,—Address, CLERK of WORKS, 11, Carew-street, 
Lilford-road, Camberwell, 8. E. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
PRIME-COST CLERK, BOOKKEEPER, CASHIER, dc. 
Advertiser has a sound practical knowledge of the trade, and is well 
versed in builders’ accounts. Nine years, references. — Address, 
ALPHA, 9, Bentham-road, Cassland-road, South Hackney. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


good JOINER. Over twenty years’ experience in "enden. 
Sashes and frames, boxing shutters, or other joiner’s work, by the 
piece or otherwise, at moderate prices. give good reference as to 
ability, &c. from leading firms. Town Jor country.—Address, F. B. 8, 
Albion-street, King’s-cross. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, b 
ractical pe A energetic Man (carpenter)as GENERAL, 8 Fh 
or Nonset FOREMAN, or CHARGE of a JOB. Well up in end 
out.and construction, also converting materials. Understands draw- 
ing.and management of men. Town or country.—Address, xX. Y. Z. 
eare of Mr. Barrows, 11, cabanas —_ Pimlico, 8.W. 


ANTED, a *RE-EN NGAGEMENT, by 

an experienced, systematical FOREMAN. Has been Shop, 

General, and Managing Foreman, and is a good draughtsman, 

t, and assist Would s mr a country contract or 
shop.—Address, DELTA, Post- TE spon 


BUILDERS OR CO 
ANTED, 























a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS, having just cousploted 
a three years’ engagement on large works in the City, also had great 
experience upon tidal or seaside works. ‘First-class references.— 
Address, B. 2, Alexander-cottage, Fairfield-road, Bow, E. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in an 
Architect's Office, by a DRAUGHTSMAN. Accus- 

temed to working out no ge m rough sketches, well up in 
perspective, colouring, and ti he general routine of the office. ood 











P : p references,—Address, DELTA, Post-cffice, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W. 





Se a 
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ANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT, by 

a PLAIN and DECORATIVE PAPER-HANGER. No ob- 

jection to fill up time with painting. No objection to country.— 
Address, W. H. 34, Great Suffolk-street, Borough. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT by the Adver- 
tiser, as CLERK of WORKS. Has been engaged in building 
operations over fifteen yeais, First-class references. Age, 36, Salary 
moderate.—Address, G. C. 24, Bemerton-street, Caledonian-road, 
Islington, N, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER at a Carpenter and Joiner’s. —Address, 
C. B. 77, Arlington-street, Islington. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, or otherwise. Well up in book- 
keeping, prime cost, and general office routine. Aged 27. Good 
references.—Address, A. 47, Speke-road, Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
efficient BUILDER'S CLERK, of sixteen years’ experience. 
Terms moderate.—Address, H. H. 93, Brunswick-street, Hackney- 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in the 

Office of the above, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Accustomed 

to the general routine of an architect's and surveyor's office. Salary 

moderate. — Address. A. N. HUMFRESS, 154, Clarendon-road, 
Notting-hill, W. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as OUT- 
DOOR and GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take charge of a 
building job or alterations. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Age, 33. 
Address, J. C. 15, Garnault-place, E.C. 








ANTED, by an experienced CLERK of 
WORKS, a JOB, in London. Good references.—Address, 
B. Z. 28, Edwardes-square, Kensington, W. 


GENTLEMAN requires an ENGAGE. 
MENT as ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT. Country preferred, 
Address, JULIEN, Post-office, Torrington-place, W.C. 





TO BUILDERS. , 
\ . ANTED, by an experienced BUILDER’S 
CLERK, a RE-ENGAGEMENS. Estimating, measuring, 
and drawing. Good references. Practically acquainted with the 
business.—Address, No. 495, Post-office, 267, Wandsworth-road, 8. W. 


TO NOBLEMEN, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced, practical 

Man, a SITUATION as BUILDER’S FOREMAN, or CLERK 

of WORKS, either to go abroad or on an estate. Good testimonials- 
Address, G. B. 6, Milverton-street, Kennington-road, 8. E. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or Charge of Works. 

Well up in the branch of fitting out and general management. Town 

or country. Aged 50.—Address, H. H. 41, St. George’s-road, South 
wark. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION as good CARPENTER and JOINER. Wages 
moderate if constant.—Address, H. B. 275, New Kent-road. 


ANTED, by a respectable Youth, a 

SITUATION as IMPROVER at a good PAINTER’S ard 
DECORATOR’S. Served three and a half years at the plain painting. 
Address, G. B. 11, King-street, St. James's. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


Wax TED, by an energetic and competent 

CLERK, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare plans, specifi- 
cations, and estimates, measure up and superintend work, and 
thoroughly acquainted with accounts. Age, 30. First-class testi- 
monials.—Address, 183, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 




















~ TO GLASS WRITERS, SHOP FITTERS, &c. 
ANTED, anENGAGEMENT as 


TRAVELLER, by a competent Man, who thoroughly under- 
stands every branch of the business.—Address, L. 8S. care of Mr. 
Cattell, 31, Snow-hill, Birmingham. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 


W ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT 


as DRAUGHTSMAN. Has been engaged for the past sixteen 
years on plans, &c. for large public gas, water, and drainage works, 
and previously two years with an architect. Good references, &c.— 
Address, C. E. 24, Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in a Con- 


tractor's Office, by a Gentleman, aged 25, who has been ten 
years in an architect's Office. A good draughtsman, thorough know- 
ledge of construction, able to take out quantities, measure work, &c. 
No objection to go abroad.—Address, 319, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION as SHOP or 


GENERAL FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. Well up in all 
branches, Eight years in a large West-end firm.—Addresss, M. B. 
No, 131, Clavendon-road, Notting-hill. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


Man, thoroughly acquainted with office duties, and having 
a’general knowledge of building matters, drawing, taking off quan- 
tities, measuring up and estimating works, making out extra 
accounts, &c. Fifteen years’ references in Town.—Address, M. 
BROOM, 10, Francis-street, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 

















ANTED, a SITUATION, as JOB or 

SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS or STAIRCASE HAND, on 

the latest and most improved principles extant, and being well up in 

the lines of work in general.—Address, W. R. C. 19, Arrow-street, 
Leytonstone-road, Stratford, E. 





TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK or 


MANAGER to the above. Accustomed to prime cost, making 
up estimates and accounts, and the general duties of the office. Good 
references as to abilities and respect i h t No objection 
to country. Aged 26.—Address, A. B. 16, York-street, London-road, 
Southwark, 8. E. 


ANTED, by a Young Man,a SITUATION 

as IMPROVER in the PLUMBING, PAINTING, and 

Sea, G. B. 42, Little George-street, Hampstead- 
road, 








TO BUILDERS, &c. , 
HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as CLERK or CASHIER. Is well up in the usual 
routine of a Builder's Office. Has had experience on the works. 
First-class references.—Address, H. P. 8, Argyll-place, Regent-street. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


THE Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT 





as WORKING FOREMAN or Three-branch Hand. Is a 
thoroughly practical man, qualified to take charge of men, and can 
keep accounts. Is good at fitch lining, stencilling, and a quick oil 
gilder.—Address, M. 8. 67, Carlton-road, Westbourne Park, W. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


HE Advertiser, who has had four years’ and 

a half experience in Buying, Selling, Measuring, and Con- 
verting both English and Foreign Timber, is seeking a SITUATION 
in a good firm, where he could acquire more experience. The amount 
of salary not an object. Most satisfactory testimonials, and security 
if required.—Address, L. W. P. Ashley Lodge, Basingstoke. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE, by a first- 


: class QUANTITY SURVEYOR, MEASURER, and ESTI- 
MATOR. Well up in dilapidations and adjusting builders’ accounts. 
Twenty years’ reference to various London firms.—Address, SUR- 
VEYOR, 94, Langford-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 


TAIRS.—A first-class STAIRCASE 
HAND is in WANT of a JOB, either by Day or Piecework, or 
as SHOP or OUTDOOR FOREMAN. Labour only. Town or 
country.—Address, W. B. 1, Ingestre-place, Broad-street, Ww. 


+ ONCRETE—A CARPENTER and 
SJ 


JOINER, who has been engaged in erecting a large house and 
other buildings in concrete, who thoroughly understands it, is open to 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good references.—Address, BISHOP, Boldre, 
Lymington, Hants. 


LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, a RE- 


J ENGAGEMENT as above, by a thoroughly competent party, 
Will be disengaged on 14th May. Testimonials and references on 
application.—Address, CLERK of WORKS, Jute Works, Barrow-in- 
Furness, Lancashire. 


A GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, disengaged 

after Four p.m. wishes for EVENING EMPLOYMENT. 
Drawings of every description prepared, copied, or traced. Assistance 
given in quantities. Terms, 1s. 6d. per hour, or by agreement. 
Address, A. B. 1, Boscobel-gardens, Regent’s-park, N.W. 























SIGN WRITER AND GRAINER. 
ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as above. No objection to fill up time painting. Wages 
moderate.—Address, C. B. 13, South-street, Thurloe-square, Brompton. 
TO MASTER CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a young Man, EMPLOY- 
MENT as IMPROVER to the CARPENTERING and JOIN- 


ING. Would enter on an agreement for six or twelve months——Ad- 
dress, T. J. 54, Cochrane-street, St. John's-wood, N.W. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a RE-EN- 








GAGEMENT as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, &c. Has a 
thorough practical knowledge of first-class work. Good experience in 
writing, graining, and decorating. Well up in measuring and esti- 
mating. Specimens and designs can be shown. First-class testi- 
monials.—Address, W. M. 201, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHO® or GENERAL FOREMAN, 
Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Fourteen years’ good reference from 
last emp'oyer.—Address, 320, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN of CAR- 
PENTERS and JOINERS. Town or country. Twelve years’ experi- 
ence. Good references.—Address, T. K. 6, Bentinck-street, Queen’s- 
square, Westminster. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced- 

Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as OUT-DOOR GENERAL 

FOREMAN. Just completed a large job. First-class testimonials 

from his present employers. Town or country.—Address, 352, Office 
of ** The Builder.” 


AN TED, by a thoroughly practical 
BRICKLAYER, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as INSPECTOR of 
WORKS or FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS. Thoroughly under- 
stands all kinds of stone, Kentish rag, and flint work. No objection 
to take work by the piece. First-class references. Aged 42; and no 
objection to go abroad.—Address, B. B. Post-office, Eton, Bucks. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 


energetic Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as GENERAL OUT- 
DOOR FOREMAN (Carpenter and Joiner by trade). Well up in the 
superintendence of men and works; or would take Piece-work in 
either of the above branches. Town or country. Aged 30. First- 
class references,— Address, 310, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by a well-qualified Assistant, 
: whose present See is about terminating, aSITUATION 
in the OFFICE of an ARCHITECT. Is well acquainted with office 
routine, details, and surveying. References to present and past 
employers. If preferable, would commence duties in about three 
weeks time.—Address, A. B. C. Post-office, Bradford. 























ARCHITE.T3 AND SURVEYORS! 


[To 
SITUATION desired in an Architect’s 
and Surveyor's Office, permanent if possible, bya JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT. Neat tracer, draughtsman, &c. Good reference. Mo- 
derate salary. Has been articled for three years.—Address, T. P. 3, 
College-avenue, Hackney, 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


GOOD MEASURER and VALUER, 
and fair draughtsman, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Highest 
references. Salary a secondary consideration.—Address, W. 88, Islip- 
street, Kentish-town, N.W. 


PIECEMASTER BRICKLAYER would 
like to TAKE some BRICKWORK by the ROD. Labour 
only.—Address, G. H. 9, Strewan-place, King's-road, Chelsea. 

TO ARCHITECTS. 


THOROUGHLY efficient and _ expe- 
rienced ASSISTANT desires an ENGAGEMENT.-—Address, 
A. B. 10, Oakley-crescent, Chelsea, 8.W. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
THOROUGHLY practical Man is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER or FOREMAN, 
Is an expeditious draughtsman, estimator, and book-keeper, and well 


versed in the management of men.—Address, J. C. W. 37,_Dante- 
read, Newington-butts, 8.E, 


DECORATOR, PAINTER, &c. 
thoroughly experienced in all the branches of the trade, is in 
want of a SITUATION as FOREMAN, Manager, or to Manage a Job. 
Accustomed to first-class work. Good references. Terms moderate. 
Address, H. H. 5, Canonbury-terrace, Canonbury-square, Islington, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


FOREMAN, just leaving one of the first 

London firms, is open to an ENGAGEMENT, either as 

GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS.—Address, A. C. 
No. 101, Camberwell New-road, 8. E. 


TO DECORATORS. 


A e 
YOUNG MAN, been four years in the 
trade, wishes for a SITUATION as IMPROVER in the 

GRAINING and PAINTING. If indoors, no salary will be required 

at commencement. —Address, C. STEEL, Hornch h, Romford 


ae TO BUILDERS, &c. 
N experienced GASFITTER and BELL- 


_ HANGER WANTS EMPLOYMENT. Good references. Would 
take piecework.— Address, T. P. 77, Ifield-road, West Brompton, 8. W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
BUILDER, through changes in his 


business, can highly recommend a CLERK, who has been 
engaged with him upwards of six years as Cashier and General 
Clerk in the execution of large contracts and building works. He is 
well acquainted with all the duties of a builder's office, writes a good 
hand, is quick at accounts, very industrious and trustworthy.— 
Address, Mr. JOHN WALKER, Builder 16 Leigham Court-road, 









































West Streatham. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GENTLEMAN, 20 years in the pro- 

fession, and experienced in all branches of work, wishes foray 
ENGAGEMENT, or would undertake the entire Management of 4 
Building. Competition or other drawings prepared at own residence, 
Address, 8. B. 54, Laurel Grove, Penge, 8.E. 


TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, VALUERs, 
AUCTIONEERS, &c. | - 
N Architect, of good Practice in the City, 
is anxious to ARTICLE his son to a Gentleman of position in 
either of the above, on reciprocal terms. Would not object to receive 
a a ARCHITECT, care of 8. Jones, esq. 40, Wood- 
streeet, . 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


CLERK of WORKS, of thoroughly 

practical experience, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Good 

testimonials and references.—Address, E, C. 24, Matilda-street, Rich. 
mond-road, Barnsbury, N. 


A CLERK, well versed in Accounts, Office 

Routine, &c. and neat Draughtsman, seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Excellent testimonials. Aged 24. Salary a secondary con- 
sideration to prospect of permanent engag t in a substantial 
firm.—Address, SPERO, 179, Pentonville-road, N. 


A N experienced CLERK of WORKS (just 

completed extensive works) desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Town or country. Well up in all the branches, and can prepare work- 
ing drawings. First-class testimonials or references.—Address, C. W. 
No. 69, Fairfoot-road, Bow, E 


A FIRST-CLASS ASSISTANT, thoroughly 

versed in Gothic and Classic design, details, construction, per- 
spective, &c. desires an KNGAGEMENT.—Address, ARCHITECT, 
Delany’s Library, 353, Fulham-road, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


N ASSISTANT, who has served his 

articles in London, and has had twelve months’ experience in 

the provinces, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, R. C. 
No. 12, Salem-street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


TO MASTER BUILDERS. 
FIRST-CLASS STAIRCASE HAND, 
of twenty years’ experience, requires a SITUATION, by the 

piece or otherwise. Town or country. Or to superintend any quan- 
tity of staircase work.—Address, G. BODLEY, 10, Selhurst New-road, 
South Norwood, Surrey. 


























W HITE BRICKS of the BEST QUALITY. 

TO BE LET, with immediate possession, TWO YARDS, 
within three miles of two railway stations, where any quantity of 
the best white bricks can be produced at a very moderate cost.—For 
further particulars, apply by letter, to Mr. H. B. SMITH, Brocken- 
hurst, Hants. 


O BLUE BRICK and TILE MAKERS. 


TO BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate possession, in the 
centre of the North Staffordshire district, BLUE BRICK, TILE, and 
QUARRY WORKS, in full working order, with a first-class connexion, 
and possessing every convenience for carrying on an extensive trade, 
Railway and canal close to the works. Satisfactory reasons given for 
disposing of same. Principals or their solicitors only treated with.— 
Address, Mr. J. RATCLIFFE, Solicitor, Derby. 


LONDON, W.—The Lessees of a Building 


Estate very conveniently situate as respects railway accommo- 
dation in a most salubrious Western suburb, held on a Building Can- 
tract from a wealthy City Guild, are prepared to TREAT with 
Builders of good standing, or Capitalists desiring to invest in an 
advantageous BUILDING PROPERTY, for the whole or plots, -- 
Apply to T. W. CUTLER, Architect, 1, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 


XTENSIVE PREMISES in the Neigh- 


“4 bourhood of Portman and Cavendish squares, W. suitable for 
the Erection of Builders* or other Workshops, TO BE LET on Lease, 
direct from the Freeholder, at a low rental. Premium required.— 
Apply by letter to Mr. WILLIAM TODD, Architect, 48, Wellington- 
road, St. John’s-wood, N. W. 


URTAIN-ROAD. — TO BE LET on 
lease, newly-erected MANUFACTURING PREMISES, com- 
prising a range of factories of two floors, having a ground area of up- 
wards of 5,000 square feet, boiler-house, six drying-rooms with heating 
apparatus, store-rooms, offices, chimney-shaft, and paved courtyard, 
the total superficial area being about 8,290 feet. The premises are now 
occupied as a scaleboard and splint-cutting factory, and are fitted with 
the necessary plant and machinery, including twelve splint-cutting 
machines and one scaleboard-cutting machine, two flake ditto, two 
circular-saw benches, 20-horse power steam-engine, two Cornish 
boilers, &c. which can be taken at a valuation, :n which case the good- 
will of the old-established business, producing a considerable net in- 
come, will be included.—For further particulars, apply to Messrs. 
FULLER, HORSEY, SON, & CO. 11, Billiter-square, E.C. 


O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS.—TORRINGTON PARK, Woodside (see Great 
Northern Railway Time-tables, Finchley and Barnet Extension).— 
140 acres of valuable LAND (gravelly soil) TO LET, for Building 
Purposes, in lots to suit investors. No ground-rents charged until 
properties are sold or let. The railway station is now opened on the 
estate. Frequent trains to the City and West-end. The roads are 
made, sewers provided, gas and water laid on, and sides of roads 
planted with trees. The estate is most eligibly situated, and offers 
charming sites for the erection of villa resid a ding 
extensive views for miles in every direction of the surrounding 
diversified scenery. There is no doubt that residences on this desir- 
able property would secure immediate tenants, being the reason the 
above terms are offered.—For particulars, apply to the Freeholder, 
W. B. JONES, Esq. Lombard Exchange, London, E.C. 


REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS, CITY 


of LONDON.—The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London will meet in the GUILDHALL of the said City, on TUES- 
DAY, the 14th day of MAY next, at HALF-PAST TWELVE o'clock 
precisely, to receive PROPOSALS for the PURCHASE of FREE- 
HOLD GROUND-RENTS and REVERSION of the PREMISES let 
on Building Leases having about 80 years unexpired and severally 
situate and being as under :— 

The Police Station, Tower-street, let to the Cor- 























poration of London at Ground-rent of ........ £300 a year. 
Premises let to Mr. C. Raper, in Tower-street, at 

Ground-rent of..... eoccccccce eeevcccccccsccoce 180 45 
Premises let to ditto ditto GIRO occcce 120» 
Premises let to Mr. W. Haynes, 1, Great St. Paul’s 

Churchyard, at Ground-rent of ..........s+000 275 ow 
Premises let to Mr. C. Raper, Fenchurch-street, 

at Ground-rent Of ..cccccccccccccvcccccccccece 70 
Premises let to Mr. Henry Pound, Fenchurch- 


street, Ground-rents amounting 380 5 

articulars and plans of which may be had at this Office about the 
end of MARCH, together with the conditions of sale. Tenders must 
be sealed, endorsed outside “‘ Tender for Ground-Rent,” and addressed 
tothe undersigned at this Office; and must be delivered in before 
TWELVE o'clock on the said 14th of MAY next. The Commissioners 
do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any Tender unless the 
same be deemed eligible. 

Parties sending in proposals, must attend, personally, or by 4 duly 
authorised agent, at HALF-PAST TWELVE o'clock, on the said day 
of treaty, and be then prepared (if their Tender be accepted), to pay 
the required deposit of 107. per cent. and to execute an agreement for 
the completion of the purchase agreeably to the conditions of sale. 

JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 

Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, 20th March, 1872, 
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